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The Goodness of an Abused World 


ig 7S it not rash to assume that, whenever men behave them- 
DK selves as Christians should, they do so in consequence of 

what has been heard from the Christian pulpit? Just as 
the Good Samaritan seems to have acted in disregard, if not in defi- 
ance, of what he had been taught by the Samaritan pulpit, so I im- 
agine there would be no difficulty in finding multitudes of men and 
women to-day whose character and lives are rather an example of what 
the churches ought to teach than of what they are actually teaching. 
Indeed, the parable will not be wholly misinterpreted if we take it as 
a warning against the danger of church-edited morality, typified in 
the conduct of the priest and the Levite. The Good Samaritan, on 
his part, seems to have taken his inspiration from the best practise 
of what we should now call the “world;” he simply did what any 
decent man would do in the circumstances and what kind-hearted 
people, when uninterfered with by religious taboos, have been in the 
habit of doing since kind-heartedness first appeared on the planet. It 
was not a new discovery in morals, as some expositors absurdly make 
out, but an illustration of the common sense, kind feeling and good 
manners which date back to the birth of humane relationships. I 
think we do wrong to the Samaritans in general when we treat the 
Good Samaritan as the first good one Samaria, till then, had pro- 
duced. There must have been many before him in Samaria, as 
elsewhere. 


L. P. Jacks, in the Hibbert Journal. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH ee 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution far sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


ORGANIC UNION OF TWO CHURCHES 

ITHOUT accident or delay, with little protest 

or difficulty which appears on the surface, 

a practical project for the union of Christian 

and Congregational churches has been pushed forward 

until the goal is in sight. Full information may be 

obtained from recent issues of the Congregationalist 

and the Herald of Gospel Liberty, the journal of the 
Christian churches. 

The proposals and acceptances throw much 
light upon what these churches of a congregational 
type mean by organic union, and show how ground- 
less are the fears of some Universalists that recent 
movements for unity between us and the Congrega- 
tionalists if followed up to a logical end mean loss of 
“liberty,” or “individuality,” or “identity,” for our 
churches. To the Consneae tater for April 19, Dr. 
Charles Emerson Burton, secretary of the National 
Council of Congregational Churches, wrote: “The 
proposal is not a half-way step, but an actual proposi- 
tion for organic union of the two denominations. 
Here, of course, the term organic is used as meant by 
Congregationalists. It would be quite possible to 
contend that Congregationalism is not organic in its 
own life. The proposal means that there should be as 
close union between what are now called Christian 
churches and Congregational churches as there is now 
between different Congregational churches.” 

The sum and substance of this is that among 
churches of the Congregational order, the local church 
is free and independent. Congregational churches 
unite voluntarily in common projects. No one can 
crack the whip over them. The ten hundred and 
forty-four Christian churches which probably will 
soon come into an organic union with Congregational 
churches will call their own ministers and make their 
own budgets much as they do now. They will have 
a larger number of ministers to choose from and their 
own ministers will have a larger number of pulpits to 
go to. They may call themselves Congregational 
Christians or Christian Congregationalists, or stick 
to the name they have long held. Nobody will say 
them nay. There will be the coming and going 
among them, and of course among the churches of the 
larger Congregational body, of more people. There 
will be a little wider outlook. There will be the 
vitalizing influence of important things doing and 
getting done in a bigger, better way. We rejoice in 


the apparent success which has come to those who 
have seen the vision of a little larger fellowship of 
churches of the Congregational order. 

Another significant utterance by Dr. Burton is 
as follows: “If it seems to any that such a step should 
be taken not by two denominations alone, but by 
many, it should be observed that that proposal is at 
present being put up to a number of denominations 
whose polity is Congregational, and it would be by 
no means surprising if before these two denominations 
join hands definitely there might be several others 
that would be disposed to seek inclusion in a common 
family. If this should develop, then it would be quite 
possible to take a more pretentious name for the new 
body, such as the United Church of America or the 
United Christian Church; in fact, the question of 
the name is wholly open for the wisest conclusion that 
can be found.” 

We note the interesting fact that the strength 
of Congregational churches is in the larger towns 
and cities, and the strength of the Christian churches 
is in rural communities, especially in the states of 
Ohio, Indiana, North Carolina, Illinois and Virginia. 
In New York state there are fifty-two of these churches. 
The total membership is 112,795. 

Congregational churches in the cities have 
lacked feeders. Christian churches in the country 
have lost their people when they moved to the cities. 
The hope that all the churches may be strengthened 
by the union has a practical basis. 

We have not heard any of the more liberal Con- 
gregational churches of New England point out the 
more conservative creeds of Christian churches 
in Ohio or North Carolina and express fear that 
liberalism will slowly be strangled by the new con- 
tact. They do not seem to regard their liberalism as 
such a tender plant. On the contrary they seem to be 
genuinely interested in getting better acquainted with 
people who have had a different background and ex- 
perience to see if they can not add to their knowledge 
and grace. This too is essential Congregationalism. 
We do not have to think alike. We do not have to use 
the same forms. We do not have to render service in 
exactly the same ways. 

Dr. Gilroy, editor of the Congregationalist, also 
in the issue for April 19, points out that the basis of the 
proposed union ‘“‘is practically that already set forth 
in the joint statement of the Congregational and 
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Universalist Commissions.” He adds words to which 
with all our heart we give assent, that “unity except 
upon a basis of freedom is a denial of that deepest 
principle of liberty which Congregationalists (and 
Universalist Congregationalists) have claimed as an 
essential right and obligation.”’ 

* * 


THE WORD UNIVERSALIST 


E Universalists pride ourselves on not being 
W other worldly and in living helpful lives in 
this present world. We do not always realize 
that because we have given up special preoccupation 
with a future existence we are not thereby automati- 
cally put into touch with the affairs of this world. 
We may have hold of this world, but only of a bit 
of it. Its main currents may elude us entirely. Get- 
ting a view of present day tendencies on a world 
scale is a man-sized job. Something of the funda- 
mental importance of this quest, however, must have 
been in the minds of those who arranged the program 
of the Dunstable Fellowship of Universalist minis- 
ters, for the major subjects were all built around the 
words “current tendencies’—in ‘Ethics,’ in ‘‘Phi- 
losophy,” in ‘‘Social Evolution,” in ‘““Theology.”” The 
men realized that they must know this world in which 
they live. 

In our opinion no more illuminating comment 
on modern tendencies has appeared recently than the 
article in the May number of Harper’s Magazine, 
“The Modern Christian Speaks,” by Hanford Hender- 
son, author of “What Is It to Be Educated,” and a 
layman of the Episcopal Church. 

Passing by for this time comment on his intel- 
lectual grasp and noble mysticism, we point out 
especially for Universalists (in the technical sense) 
the striking fact that in his opinion the modern Chris- 
tian is characterized by two essential convictions— 
one affirmed every time we use our name Universalist 
in a broad sense, and the other denied every time we 
use it in a narrow sense. The first is that the modern 
Christian is a world religionist. He can see through 
Buddhist and Shinto forms and sympathetically ap- 
proach God through them. In other words the modern 
Christian is a Universalist. We wonder how many 
members of the Universalist Church use the word in 
this sense and thus put back of their efforts the irre- 
sistible momentum of a world tendency. The second 
essential conviction of the modern Christian Mr. 
Henderson states as follows: “We are no longer 
much preoccupied with the question of our own 
personal salvation. We are firmly convinced that 
we may safely and suitably leave that to God.” 

We wonder how many members of the Univer- 
salist Church, failing to recognize this, are hopelessly 
bucking the irresistible stream of human thought 
and thus keeping their organizations small and im- 
potent. In the very name Universalist are the seeds 
of life and death for the organization. On the one 
hand it means world interest, sympathy and service. 
On the other hand it means dogmatic insistence on 
something that the great world is coming to believe 
confidently can be left in the hands of a good God. 

Unfortunately, as things stand to-day, we know 
not whether by accident or the actual preoccupations 


of professed Universalists, the great mass of outsiders 
think of Universalists as primarily interested in a 
theory of eschatology, or hell and heaven. 

This is unfortunate, but protests in private 
arguments, editorials, and sermons will not get us far. 

Mr. Henderson does not stop, the modern Chris- 
tian does not stop, and we do not stop, with world 
interest and leaving the future in the hands of God. 
The phrase which so irritates some of our Universalist 
friends, but which so often appears in our noblest 
Universalist pronouncements, falls naturally from 
Mr. Henderson’s lips. ‘‘Religion is a way of life,” he 
says, “‘a more perfect way of a richer and more ade- 
quate life.”’ 

The wealth, spiritually, intellectually, physically, 
that is ours for the taking in this wonderful world is 
what he sees. It is utterly lost to the millions indif- 
ferent to spiritual values. It is ours if we seek it, 
and in the degree that we seek it. 

We firmly believe that only by pushing this way 
of life doctrine to the front, only by making it a way 
of life in fact, can the spiritual stream of our Uni- 
versalist forefathers be kept flowing strong and pure 
through this needy world. 

“The devout, joyous lives of those who expect 
largeness on the part of Deity’ is an incidental phrase 
of this remarkable contribution, but by adding the 
one word “‘helpful,’”’ it may be made to sum up modern 
Christianity and to express the ideal of the far-sighted 
leaders of our own branch of the Christian family. 

* * 


HOUGH GOES TO MONTREAL 


YNN HAROLD HOUGH, for eight years pastor 
of the Central Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Detroit—a brave intelligent Christian minis- 

ter—has accepted a call tendered him some time ago 
to become pastor of the American Church of Montreal, 
which was left vacant by the resignation of the Rev. 
Richard Roberts. A great Methodist goes to a church 
made by a union of Methodists, Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists and now a part of the United 
Free Church of Canada. 

The church press quite unitedly congratulated 
Dr. Hough and the American Church. Zion’s Herald, 
Methodist, quotes approvingly the Detroit News, 
which says: “Dr. Hough goes to Montreal to become 
pastor of a church broad-minded like himself... . 
No one could be better fitted for such a ministry.” 
The Christian Century counts him worthy of the great 
opportunity, and tells us that the officials of his church 
in Detroit were unanimous /in protesting against his 
going. 

Led by the Detroit Free Press, a few ultra conser- 
vative papers have played up the resignation as re- 
lated to an event which occurred after it had been 
decided on. Dr. Hough, like practically all Christian 
ministers of the United States, opposed the big navy 
plans of the jingoes. This irritated the papers 
favoring huge naval appropriations, but “the straw 
that broke the editorial back,” as the Christian Cen- 
tury tells us, was an address before the Detroit Forum 
where he calmly pointed out the lack of consistency 
in the Daughters of the American Revolution, who 
“revere the fathers who had a price on their heads 
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as traitors’ and “at the same time strengthen the 
forces of reaction in America by casting suspicion on 
every person who seeks to deal realistically with the 
problems of the nation.” 

The furor will not harm Dr. Hough. It is a good 
farewell to a useful pastorate. It is a good introduc- 
tion to the Dominion of Canada. 

The Christians of Montreal in all churches will 
be cheered by the knowledge that they are getting 
not a pedant or a puppet but a man to minister there. 

* * 


THE PRESIDENT-GENERAL GOES HOME 
TRIUMPHANT 


Y an overwhelming vote, and amid scenes of 
intense excitement, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution set their heels squarely 

on the few who had raised objections to the black 
list, voiced affection for and confidence in their 
president-general and their chief lobbyist, and de- 
parted feeling exultant and happy. 

The result is no surprise to those who know how 
these conventions are made up, or who have even a 
smattering of understanding of mob psychology. 

In the convention the result was inevitable. 
The issue to the delegates was not peace vs. war. It 
was loyalty vs. disloyalty. Neither in the Daughters 
nor in the Universalist Church is there any doubt of a 
result when an issue is maneuvered so that it takes 
this form. 

But the real issue is not the issue between loyalty 
and disloyalty. It is the issue between oligarchy and 
freedom, between selfish predatory interests and 
unselfish service of the country, between organizing 
the world for peace and organizing it for war. 

The delegates of the Daughters with the light 
they had have done the only thing they could. But 
they did not have much light. Their leaders, by 
making a close working agreement with utterly reac- 
tionary groups like the Key Men of America, have 
succeeded in obscuring the issue. 

The time is coming when a president-general 
like the wealthy and generous lady now in office will 
be an utter impossibility for such a company of in- 
telligent women. 

The sober second thought of the country on 
black lists has not yet been heard from. Their exist- 
ence de facto creates a situation which no proof de 
jure that they do not exist can meet. 

* * 


BRITISH CONGREGATIONALISTS COMING 


WELVE hundred British Congregationalists are 

- crossing the ocean in June on a good-will 
pilgrimage to Plymouth, where the Pilgrim 
Fathers, founders of the Congregational Church in 
the United States, landed in 1620. They will reach 
Boston on the S. 8. Celtic Sunday, June 10, and wel- 
come services will be held on shipboard. The Con- 
gregationalists of Greater Boston will entertain the 
entire party on Monday and Tuesday, taking them to 
Lexington, Concord and the Old State House and 
other points in Boston. On Wednesday the visitors 
and their hosts will hold a great meeting at Plymouth 
Rock, and then take the Fall River boat to New York. 
Here Congregational National Council officials will 


have charge of the entertainment until Saturday, 
when they sail for home. 

Dr. Burton, secretary of the National Council, 
has sent a letter to every Congregational pastor in the 
United States, a part of which is as follows: 


“About a year ago a spontaneous feeling arose 
throughout the British Isles among our Congregational 
brethren that a wholly unnatural and unnecessary aloof- 
ness, not to say animosity, was springing up between the 
British and American people. 

“Lack of real acquaintance with each others’ sen- 
timents and points of view was believed to be at the 
root of these manifestations. It was therefore proposed 
that an ocean liner be chartered and filled with Con- 
gregationalists who should come to America to visit 
Congregational shrines, reconsecrate themselves to Pil- 
grim principles at Plymouth Rock, and bring to their 
cousins in America substantial assurances of the strength 
of the ties which bind us together. 

‘Highty per cent of the Congregationalists of the 
world are in Great Britain and the United States, the 
membership being approximately 480,000 and 915,000 
respectively. These two large groups are comparatively 
unconscious of each other. The rank and file of Con- 
gregationalists in America scarcely know that there 
are Congregationalists in Great Britain, and doubtless. 
the reverse is true. We are entitled to the increased 
enthusiasm which may come from vital relationships 
between these two bodies. 

“American Congregationalism was born in England. 
There as here vital contributions all out of proportion 
to numerical strength have been and are being made to 
the very life of democracy. To cultivate and develop 
a closer sense of union with our brethren of Great 
Britain will be to quicken greatly our sense of a high 
mission in the world. 

“We therefore hail with genuine enthusiasm this 
coming to our shores of so significant a pilgrimage.’’ 

* * 


HOW GLOUCESTER LOOKS AT TREES 


OR a number of years in Gloucester, Mass., 
beautiful spruce trees were butchered to use as 
community Christmas trees, and then thrown 

away. Three or four years ago a Universalist minis- 
ter urged upon one of the aldermen the removal of a 
large spruce with its roots and planting it in a central 
place to be used permanently for that purpose. This 
has been done and everybody approves the change. 

Other cities like New York have received gifts 
from wealthy people of trees to be used permanently 
in this way. 

Year after year the city of Boston goes on butch- 
ering trees by the hundreds for its municipal Christ- 
mas festivities. Some years as many as 400 small 
spruces or other evergreens are sacrificed to combine © 
to make a mammoth Christmas tree on the Common. 
There is a more excellent way. It is to have the liv- 
ing Christmas tree, speaking through all its branches 
of life, not of death. 

The Rev. George H. Lewis of Gloucester in- 
forms us that in that city it is the custom to give 
every tree on the public streets its day in court. Be- 
fore it can be cut down a hearing must be advertised 
and held. Many a line of beautiful trees which 
business interests have tried to sacrifice has been 
spared as a result of a packed council chamber and 
eloquent protests of tree lovers. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


XLIX. The Study of Trees 
Johannes 


=~) AKING up more systematically the study of 

‘| trees recently, I have been impressed by 
four things: That I know almost nothing 
about them, that the study is fascinating, 
that there is no phase of nature which can be so 
steadily studied twelve months of the year, and 
that the material is inexhaustible and close at hand. 

The great majority of country boys know about 
trees. City and village boys usually do not. Nature 
study in the grade schools is changing this situation 
somewhat, but knowledge of trees is still rather 
limited. The country boys know trees not in their 
orders or genera but as related to firewood and lum- 
ber. I have often been astonished at the quickness 
and ease with which they identify our common trees. 

My own knowledge of trees, of course, for some 
years was limited to the village where I was born. 
The trees on the home place I came to know inti- 
mately. There were sugar maples between us and the 
neighbors on each side—old trees on the south, young 
trees that father set out on the north. There was also 
a soft maple which he set by the wall and which now 
has attained great size. This tree also is known as 
the “silver,” the ‘‘white” or the “river” maple. We 
had a mountain ash, two large horse chestnuts on 
each side of the walk going up to the front door, one 
still alive but in extreme old age, an elm which re- 
placed one of the maples, and butternut trees and a 
great variety of fruit trees in the garden. 

At grandmother’s down the street a little way 
off there were different ornamental trees—white 
birch (the weeping form), one or two long-leafed pines, 
and two or three cedars, besides many rare vines and 
fruit trees. 

At the other grandparents’, eight miles away, 
there were dense woods, where we looked for sweet 
acorns and beechnuts—always with the warning to 
stay close to the road and not get lost—a hickory in 
the garden pointed out as “the one father planted 
when he was a little boy,” and on the way to this 
grandfather’s house a row of poplars we always 
watched for. 

Father, country bred, knew the trees. He could 
recognize them far off by their shape or manner of 
growth, or by the color of branch or leaf, and he often 
would call our attention to this tree or that one as 
being ‘‘perfect,” or ‘‘very old,” or “beautiful.” And 
he tried to make us call them by name. 

When we drove with him, however, we were at 
an age when we were more interested in what trees 
produced than in the family to which they belonged. 
We frequently did beg father to drive out of his way 
so we could pass “‘the two trees stuck together,’ two 
pines, perhaps a foot apart, united ten or twelve feet 
from the ground by an odd wooden ligament slanting 
up from one to the other. 

At least two of us did little observing until we 
were eleven years old, when the family realized how 
near-sighted we were and had us fitted with glasses. 


In those happy far-off days, I made a beginning 
in identification of trees, but I have been surprised 
every little while by the things I did not learn about 
the trees I knew best. Years later, when I entered 
a beautiful dining room in New Jersey, I was told 
that the combination of wood in which it was finished 
was white and black walnut. Then and there I 
learned that white walnut was butternut. So on a 
trip west I found out that the “Ohio buckeye” and 
the ‘‘sweet buckeye’”’ were cousins of my beloved 
horse chestnut. As I began to see the gardens and 
lawns of wealthy people and to visit the parks, I 
learned that some people called our maple the 
“sugar maple,” the “rock maple,” or the ‘hard 
maple,” and that there was a whole company of other 
maples, “red,” ““Norway,” ““mountain,” “striped,” ete. 

There were fine old pieces of furniture in the 
village in which there was “curly maple,” or “‘bird’s- 
eye maple,’ and one dashing beau of the village 
bought a buggy with a ‘‘eurly maple box,” but it was 
long years before I discovered that there was no ‘‘curly 
maple tree,” and that it is an accidental form of the 
sugar maple with the grain beautifully “curled and 
contorted.” 

I had no high opinion of ash trees because our 
ash tree dropped its berries on the front walk, where 
they were trodden into such a mass that father 
finally had it cut down, and I never dreamed that 
there were black and brown or red and white and 
green ash trees, and that our mountain ash really was 
not an ash but belonged to an entirely different 
family—being a cousin of the apple and pear. 

By the well of one of our neighbors stood a large 
basswood, and we used to run over to hear the bees 
humming when it was in bloom, and we played with 
the little round seeds, making them dance upon pipe 
stems, but no one told us that this was the “‘linden,”’ 
or the “‘whitewood,” or the “‘bee tree.” 

In the red-hot Presidential elections of the late 
seventies and early eighties both Democrats and Re- 
publicans put up campaign poles—the Democrats 
always using hickory, the Republicans any straight 
tree they could conveniently get. Many a hot ar- 
gument did we little boys have over the respective 
merits of the poles. But I never got to know the 
hickory well. We used the) localism “walnut’’ for 
the fruit of the hickory tree. “‘Shagbark”’ and ‘‘shell- 
bark,” the true names for the common hickories, we 
seldom heard. Father would quickly differentiate 
and say, “shagbark,” or “pignut,” or “‘bitternut,”’ 
or ‘“‘mockernut,”’ but with us the study stopped there. 
One of my assistants often points out how growing up 
we were apt to take the most familiar natural object 
for granted—as much a part of the scheme of things as 
the front horse-block and as little investigated. It 
was that way with the trees of my native village. 

When the first Colorado blue spruce was in- 
troduced that was an event. That was something 
out of the ordinary. But the laboratory we had 
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close at hand for the study of nature we did not ap- 
preciate. 

Knowledge of trees has come slowly and acci- 
dentally. I have had my introduction to some trees 
so deeply impressed on my mind that I never can 
forget them. Along the walk leading to Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, there were very large old black 
walnut trees, the first black walnut I ever saw that 
was not in a bedstead or a bureau. Going to Kansas 
to teach, and tramping cross country, I tried to dash 
through a hedge, and then and there learned that 
the Osage orange, or bowwood, is not to be penetrated 
by direct attack, but to be treated gently and circum- 
spectly. In that was its value in the days before 
Middle West farmers were able to have fences. No 
animal or boy or man ever tries twice to break through 
an osage Orange thicket. He goes around. 

In Washington, D. C., one could not help noticing 
the magnolias all over the city, and especially in the 
little parks and the grounds around public build- 
ings, or the ginko trees, one of which stood in the 
yard of a neighbor on Massachusetts Avenue. 

When a July storm blew down over two thousand 
trees in the Federal City, we made some inquiry as 
to what kind they were. 

When we drove or rode or tramped in Rock Creek 
Park, we picked up scraps of information, but there 
was no real scrutiny of trees. 

The magnolia in Franklin Park, the avenue of 
horse chestnut trees on Thirteenth Street, and later 
the Japanese cherry trees, attracted thousands of 
visitors when they were in blossom. 

The country around Washington is especially 
rich in oak and scrub pine. Coming back from a pic- 
nic at Great Falls, with our one really remarkable 
naturalist in the parish, I thought I would collect a 
few oak leaves and begin to identify them, but under 
his enthusiastic guidance they followed in such quick 
succession that I was utterly bewildered: Chinquapin, 
post, red, black, yellow, rock, scarlet, scrub, white, 
willow, pin—I can not even remember the names. 

One needs a manual or guide. Fortunately 
many are now available. The great authority I sup- 
pose is “The Manual of the Trees of North Ameri- 
ca,” by the late Prof. Charles Sprague Sargent. 
Another beautiful book which has been of help to me 
is “Our Trees and How to Know Them,”’ a collection 
of admirable photographs by Arthur I. Emerson, with 
descriptions by Prof. Clarence M. Weed, of one of 
the Massachusetts State Normal Schools. The 
photographs are large enough to give one a clear idea. 
An interesting book which the Madame studied long 
before I took up the trees is “Getting Acquainted 
with the Trees,” by J. Horace MacFarland of Harris- 
burg, Pa., now available only in the libraries. Then 
there is Cheney’s ““What Tree Is That?” “‘A Guide to 
the Trees,’’ by Alice Lounsberry, who wrote ‘‘A Guide 
to Wild Flowers,’”’ a much cheaper, simpler book, “‘A 
Guide to the Trees,” by Prof. C. C. Curtis of Colum- 
bia, and many others. Schuyler Matthews, who has 
written one of the “‘bibles’” of the bird devotees, has 
written two books on trees: “‘Field Book of American 
Trees and Shrubs,” and “Familiar Trees and Their 
Leaves.” 

A great difference between the study of birds 


and the study of trees or flowers is obvious—one 
stays put and the other does not. After dealing for 
weeks with some elusive bird which only shows him- 
self for a fraction of a second and then presents only 
his off side to you, there is relief in studying some- 
thing as solid, immovable, constant, and always 
available as a tree. 

One of the books which started me again in the 
study is ‘Trees in Winter,” by Blakeslee and Jarvis. 
Dr. Blakeslee is assistant director of the Carnegie 
Station for Experimental Evolution at Cold Spring 
Harbor, L. I., and Dr. Jarvis formerly was connected 
with the Connecticut State Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the National Research Council. Part of 
this book dealing with the identification was issued 
first in bulletin form, and the great demand for it is an 
illustration of a new interest in this part of botany. 

The authors tell us that in the winter when other 
forms of nature study are suspended, one can go 
straight ahead with the study of trees, that only 
when trees are bare and clearly outlined against the 
sky does one get their essential characteristics. 

“Winter is the best time in which to acquire 
this ability to recognize trees at a distance,”’ says the 
book. ‘They are individually more conspicuous at 
this season. Try watching them from a car window 
in their winter aspect and you will be surprised how 
many can be thus recognized after a little practise. 
A tree in winter is far from being the characterless 
object many believe. Freed from its covering of 
leaves, the skeleton of the tree is revealed, and with 
the method of branching thus clearly discernible the 
species may generally be more readily identified at 
a distance than when in its summer garb. There are 
many forms, moreover, that are difficult to distinguish 
by summer features alone, but which in winter have 
twig, bud and other characters which make their 
separation comparatively easy.” 

All winter I had found myself watching the 
bare trees with more attention, noticing their in- 
dividuality brought out by the absence of leaves, 
and the resemblances and the differences in trees of a 
single species. 

Living where there are many elm trees, I amused 
myself classifying them as Blakeslee and Jarvis do in 
their description of the white elm (also known as 
the American or water elm). ‘In respect to its general 
outline various types of the elm have been distinguished 
as the ‘vase form;’ the ‘umbrella form,’ with trunk un- 
divided to near the top with abruptly spreading 
branches, forming a broad shallow arch; the ‘plume 
form,’ with a one-sided development of drooping 
branches from a tall trunk; the ‘oak form,’ with more 
tortuous and less arching limbs forming a wide, 
rounded head; the ‘feathered form,’ a modification of 
any of the other types with the trunk fringed with 
short branches.” 

In Boston, if anywhere in the world, one ought to 
take an interest in trees. A northern and a southern 
flora meet here. Nature is rich in species. The 
Metropolitan Parking System runs for miles in 
every direction around the city and is well wooded, 
both through the work of nature and of man. 

The Boston Public Garden is a convenient place 
in which to study trees, nearly all of which herefare 
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marked. Pedagogically this is unsound. Practically 
it is a great comfort. Sometimes looking at the sign, 
“Ulmus campestris L., English Elm,” or “Acer plat- 
anoids L., Norway Maple,’ both of which are numer- 
ous in the Garden or on the Common, I feel as I did 
the one time in my honest youth I was induced to use 
a “trot,” or “pony,” or “translation,” to help on the 
thirteenth and fourteenth chapters of the first book 
of Caesar. Our teachers in those days bore down 
hard on “trots,” making us realize, what life since has 
confirmed, that only those things really count and 
stick that one works out for himself. 

No single influence in Boston, or in the country 
for that matter, has done more to make men take 
seriously the study of trees than the “Arnold Ar- 
boretum,” which is practically the same as saying, 
“the life of Charles Sprague Sargent.”” Only recently 
I heard Dallas Lore Sharp describe rather whimsi- 
cally the trouble he had getting John Burroughs past 
the “Arboretum” on his way to a dinner engagement 
twenty miles away. “It is the one place I have been 
wanting to study all my life,” said Burroughs. His 
attitude was typical of the feeling of the informed 
everywhere. The Arnold Arboretum, a department 
of Harvard University, has made thousands realize 
how rich the world is in trees and woody shrubs, how 
marvelously beautiful they are, how important eco- 
nomically, how priceless esthetically, and what a 
source of inspiration to letters. 
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Friends of the Arboretum have passed the three- 
quarters mark in their effort to raise a million dollar 
endowment fund as a memorial for Professor Sar- 
gent. , 

Socrates began the study of Greek at eighty, 
and we may begin the study of trees at forty, fifty, 
sixty, or as long as we can toddle about. 

If our attainments never add to the sum total of 
human knowledge they may add to the sum total 
spread abroad in the world. Our example may start 
some of the younger ones who may really have careers 
ahead of them in botany. Wemay learn comparative- 
ly little compared with what there is to know, but 
that little will enlarge our horizon and make life 
sweeter. We shall have a relief in sorrow and anxiety. 
It is the man with only one string to his bow who 
caves in and jumps off the ferry-boat. And we shall 
be better citizens. We shall never have to be classi- 
fied with those who are indifferent to the needless 
slaughter of our trees and the desecration of our 
beauty spots. 

So let us begin: “Bark, Berry, Bloom,” ‘Habit, 
Habitat, Head,’ “Needle, Node, Nut,’ “Quercus, 
Fagus, Pinus, Ulmus’’—the terms may scare us a 
little in the beginning, but they are not as hard as 
they sound. “Study the cases,” said old Judge Yeo- 
mans to me, a mere boy in my father’s law office, 
“and principles will stick to your mind like beechnuts 
to the ribs of a hog.”’ 


The Romance of Another Pioneer 
V. Preparation for Life and Livelihood 
Joseph Henry Crooker 


S| emy (1866-1867) my father heard glowing 
3 @ &| accounts of the State Normal College (then 
a9}}_ called School) at Ypsilanti, Michigan. It 
was the first institution of the kind established in the 
West (1852). We arrived there June 1, 1867. The 
town was settled soon after the close of the War of 
1812. Its people were largely of New England stock— 
sturdy and thrifty, with keen interest in education and, 
as a rule, with strong opposition to slavery. The 
place became, in time, a prominent station on the 
Underground Railroad, by which many fugitive slaves 
were helped to escape to Canada. The quality of 
those early settlers was shown in the fact that, they 
so admired the character of one of the leaders of 
Greece in the struggle for independence, that they 
gave his name to the town when organized in 1823, 
Ypsilanti. 

After careful investigation, my father decided 
that the Union Seminary was the better school for 
my preparation to be a teacher. It had been started 
about 1840 in the days when the State University was 
being organized at Ann Arbor, some seven miles west. 
The great pioneer educator of Michigan, John D. 
Pierce, was then living in Ypsilanti, a venerable 
figure on its streets, the chief citizen of the city; the 
first State Superintendent of Public Education in 
Michigan (or in the nation), who formulated its 
school system; who, with Isaac E. Gary, laid the 
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foundations of the university; who, after pleading for 
fifteen years, secured the creation of the normal school; 
and, in my time, though past seventy, he was serv- 
ing as superintendent of schools in the county of 
Washtenaw, in which both Ann Arbor and Ypsilanti 
are located. Father Pierce, as he was affectionately 
called, was a very remarkable man, and the story of 
his life is one of the thrilling romances in the history 
of education in America. It was my good fortune to 
know him and his family and to hear from his lips 
the account of his pioneer adventures and also his 
achievements in behalf of free public education. 

The Union Seminary was a part of the free public 
school system of the town, now called high school. 
It soon became a celebrated institution, attracting 
young men and women from all parts of the state 
and from neighboring commonwealths, while some 
came from the Kast. For a long time it was the chief 
preparatory schoo! in that region for the State Uni- 
versity. Its courses of studies included much of 
the work then done by college freshmen and sopho- 
mores. The spacious and imposing building, then 
comparatively new, when dedicated in 1858 was 
declared by Governor Bingham (the first Republican 
governor elected in the United States—1854) to be 
the finest public school building in the world. 

Well do I remember the day when my father took 
me to make our first call on William H. Payne, the 
superintendent of the seminary. He was then a 
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young man, but one of the foremost educators in the 
state, and soon he became one of the most prominent 
in the West. He was at that time editor of the Michi- 
gan Teacher, which he had founded some years before. 
After pleading for ten years, he secured the creation 
in the State University at Ann Arbor of a professor- 
ship of the Theory and Art of Teaching, the first chair 
of Pedagogy established in any American university. 
He became its first occupant. Afterwards he served 
as president of Peabody Normal Institute (now College) 
and also as chancellor of the University of Nashville, 
Tennessee. He was an unusually proficient Latin 
scholar, a stimulating teacher of psychology and 
logic, and he possessed a wide knowledge of the 
sciences for those days. Professor Payne was a lover 
of books, and had a wide acquaintance with the 
world’s best literature. He was a sympathetic friend 
and guide of young people, upon whom he exerted a 
remarkably strong, noble and permanent influence. 

This first interview with Professor Payne was 
very satisfactory, and to me it was especially stimu- 
lating. He shaped my whole intellectual life. He 
taught me how to think; he showed me how to select 
and use books; he gave me high ideals to cherish; and 
he inspired me with the spirit of service. Moreover, 
he took me into a warm corner of his heart, and for 
nearly forty years the door of his home was always 
open to me. I have always felt that his friendship 
was one of the greatest blessings of my life. His name 
I venerate; his memory I cherish. 

While under his instruction in psychology and 
logic, Professor Payne led me to read some great 
books. The first was Sir William Hamilton’s “‘Lec- 
tures,” the study of which compelled me (a lad of 
seventeen) to stretch my brain to the utmost. He 
read me a paragraph in “The Reign of Law,’ by the 
Duke of Argyle (then just published), and when I 
mastered it, I found the horizon of my life both 
cleared and enlarged. He put into my hand a copy of 
the first London edition of Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘Psy- 
chology’? (less than a thousand copies printed). I 
had the pleasure of cutting its leaves, and I was prob- 
ably one of the first in America to read that work. I 
became interested in the successive philosophical 
volumes by Dr. James McGosh, who had recently 
become president of the university located at Prince- 
ton. And I so often referred to him that my class- 
mates banteringly called me “Old Doe Gosh!’ 

As I had already mastered more than the required 
amount of mathematics and history, I was able to 
give all my time (in addition to philosophy and Latin) 
to English literature and the sciences—chemistry, 
physics, physiology, astronomy—all very elementary 
but illuminating. The seminary had a better labora- 
tory than was common in those days among schools 

of its grade. 
Fortunately our teacher in science took some of 
us for a few nights to the observatory at Ann Arbor, 
where Professor Watson (then the most prominent 
astronomer in America) gave us friendly attention. 
This began my acquaintance with astronomers, quite 
a number of whom I have had among my friends and 
five of them as parishioners. Asa result, while preach- 
ing in Cambridge, England (1914), Mr. Frank Strat- 
ton of Gaius College arranged for me to address the 
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Royal Astronomical Society at a meeting in London 
and describe the American astronomers whom I had 
known, which I esteemed a very great honor. 

As I look back upon those fruitful years, I realize 
that a large part of my education came from agencies 
and influences outside the class room, chief among 
them the following: 

(1) The Seminary Lyceum. This was a debat- 
ing society, then almost an ‘ancient’ institution,’” 
where many of the prominent men of the state, during 
those years, had been prepared for their public duties. 
It gave a valuable training for public speech and in 
parliamentary practise. The social training which it 
provided was also invaluable. Moreover, in the con- 
tests for office the students often became astute 
politicians, sometimes resorting to practises that 
would have won the approval of a Tammany boss. 

(2) The city maintained a lecture course, which 
brought out a thousand people (a large number for a 
village of 5,000 people) to listen to concerts and to 
addresses by notable men and women, such as Wendell 
Phillips, Anna Dickinson, John B. Gough, Mary A. 
Livermore, Horace Greeley, Susan B. Anthony, Charles 
Sumner, George William Curtis and others. Here 
was education such as the movies do not provide. 

(3) I must not forget to mention the weekly 
reading of the New York Nation. Clear in memory 
is the morning when I discovered it in the bookstore. 
We were poor and I then had no way of earning money, 
but I always somehow got the dime to buy this paper, 
which I enjoyed more than lads now enjoy ice cream 
or football. I suspect that few persons are now 
living who began to read it at that early date, over 
sixty years ago, very soon after it was founded. For 
a long time, it was almost sacred literature to me. 
To state the matter profanely, I then swore by it, 
whereas in these later years I have often sworn at 
it! 

(4) For a time I enjoyed the instruction of 
Prof. Allen A. Griffith, a noted elocutionist and the 
most expert ventriloquist I ever heard. The impor- 
tant things I learned from him were: How to stand 
with ease and grace; how to breathe correctly and 
enunciate clearly; how to use my hands gracefully to 
emphasize what I might be saying; how to keep my 
voice flexible and my features mobile and animated. 

(5) In those three years, I fortunately enjoyed a 
privilege shared by no one else in town. The kind 
Irish janitor took a fancy to the shy, studious lad. 
He told me one day early in the summer vacation, 
that I would always find the basement door open 
He gave me the key to the Ly- 
ceum Library on the top floor and said that I was 
welcome to come and go as I wished. Ah, the rich 
joys of those vacation days! Alone in that quiet room 
to range freely through those shelves well laden with 
English literature and historical masterpieces! An 
enriching experience for which I have always been 
devoutly thankful. 

(6) Another important cultural influence was 
the intimate association for three years with school- 
mates and classmates. This is true in all schools. 
But my experiences were somewhat unusual for sey- 
eral reasons. The majority were older than I, with 
much. larger experiences of life, while the atmosphere 
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then was purely scholastic, an atmosphere not viti- 
ated by the craze for mere sports. 

By one classmate I was introduced to Dickens. 
He read to me until midnight from the story of Pick- 
wick. By another I was shown the marvelous beauty 
and wisdom of Shakespeare. He did this skilfully be- 
cause, as a lad, he had known much of theaters and had 
acted in juvenile plays. By another, I was led to 
read Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire,” and under his illuminating leadership I caught 
glimpses in those wonderful pages of the vast historical 
panorama presented by the Roman Empire, and in 
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this way I came to a consciousness of the universality 
of humanity and our indebtedness to antiquity. 
Many of the students had left school five or six years 
before to enter the Federal Army, and by them 
(some of whom bore on their person marks of the 
wreckage of war) I was introduced first hand to the 
camp life and battle horrors of the Rebellion. 

My class of 1870 was small—only sixteen (four 
women and twelve men)—but four have found places 
in the pages of Who’s Who in America, a surprisingly 
high percentage. 

(Next week: “Destroying the Seminary.”’) 


A Year with a Nature Lover 
V. Nature Study with an Automobile 


L. R. Talbot 


E season is here of all-day automobile trips. 
It is also the big time of the birds’ migra- 
tion, every field is dotted with flowers, the 
trees have their new leaves, and all the coun- 
try is at its best. Our enthusiasm for nature study 
is at its height. We think we should like to stay out- 
doors all day and every day to study birds, flowers 
and all the other beautiful things which nature is 
spreading before us with such a lavish hand. 

Why not combine the two things—all-day auto- 
mobile trips and nature study? 

“Bird study with an auto?” said a friend of mine. 
“Tt can’t be done.”’ It can. And what is more, these 
delightful days in the car may be the best possible 
setting for the study of birds and all nature as well. 

Instead of allowing our automobile to be a curse, 
as it undoubtedly is in many cases, let us turn it into 
an unqualified blessing. They say we are losing the 
habit of walking, and shall eventually lose the ability 
to walk. But the automobile may take us to places 
where walking is most worth while. Why not use it 
for that purpose, and when we get there, leave the car 
and walk and see things, instead of rushing madly 
from place to place, only for the sake of turning 
around and rushing madly back home? 

We can see birds while driving if we know how 
to use our eyes. And we can train our ears to hear 
bird songs as we go along—recognize them too. We 
can enjoy the exquisite soft green of the new leaves, 
and the silvery gleam of the brook in the meadow 
beside the road. 

To the true lover of the out-of-doors the appre- 
ciation of the beautiful in nature is an all-pervading 
thing. Every sense is trained to do its utmost along 
this line, whatever else we may be doing. 

Let us see what sort of trips we shall take in the 
automobile when we make it the servant instead of 
the master. 

First, we shall stop when we see birds; instead 
of merely noticing that a bird has flown across the 
road, we shall take time to find out what bird, to 
become better acquainted with it and hear its song. 
We shall stop long enough beside the road to make a 
lasting mental picture of some beautiful grove of 
stately pines, or some willow-bordered stream. 

And often we shall leave the car and explore some 


place just because it looks promising for flowers or 
birds or for lovely bits of scenery. 

This means slower driving; and we may not go 
so far in a day. But surely neither of these results 
is a thing to worry over, especially if the ride brings 
more knowledge and keener enjoyment of nature. 

We shall get off the beaten track. Instead of 
following the thousands of other cars, which stay on 
the trunk lines of traffic, we shall explore side roads 
and lanes, always finding new brooks, new meadows, 
new bits of woodland that are worth knowing for 
their own sake and for the possibilities they hold in 
the way of flowers, mosses, ferns, birds, insects, trees, 
and countless other interesting things. 

We do not need to travel into far countries to 
find new beauty spots. Our car can help us find them 
within easy reach of our homes. 

The automobile can, and should, help us also to 
keep track of the old, well-loved regions. We think 
we know them. Do we really? We can always find 
new things on even the well worn paths of our daily 
walks, and so the nature lover should make a real 
study of these same old places as often as he can. 

With the automobile we can go frequently to 
many of these favorite spots. This means really 
serious nature study. We can know, day by day, 
what is there, when the birds arrive, how long they 
stay, how many there are, whether they are singing on 
migration, whether some are remaining to nest. We 
can know just when the bird’s-foot violet or the wild 
lupine first blossoms, and when the flowering dogwood 
is at its best. Possibly we shall find a family of foxes 
and watch them grow. 

It is fun to try for the biggest possible list of birds 
for a day, but that is not, after all, the most valuable 
sort of work. Without a car, we can at best cover 
only a limited area. With the car, we can make a 
thorough, painstaking census of the birds in one re- 
gion, then move on to another, and still another, us- 
ing the entire day to best advantage. This is as far 
removed as can be from mere superficial bird study. 

Sudbury, Massachusetts, for example, is a favorite 
region with me. Without a car we must choose: 
shall we spend the day among the pines and up on the 
ridge road, or at the pond and along the river, or shall 
we go to the Wayside Inn and the two small ponds 
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just beyond, where we find so many swallows and 
warblers? With the car we can list the bird life of 
all three sections, and still have time to go up on to 
the plains to look for the prairie warblers, and to the 
barn a few miles beyond to see how the eave swallows 
are getting along. Is this superficial? I do not be- 
lieve so. 

This reference to prairie warblers and eave 
swallows brings us naturally to still another plan for 
nature study with an automobile. We can go to 
special places for special flowers or birds. Even if we 
had unlimited money, time would still be lacking 
to go to all the regions we want to visit at least once 
each spring because they are the haunt of something 
in nature that we find nowhere else. The swamp 
where the rhodora grows is a long way from the hill- 
side where the chat has nested the last few years, and 
still farther from the pasture where we look for the 
white-eyed vireo. But I want to visit them all, and 
the car makes this possible. I must know whether 
the Canada warblers have come to their favorite 
swamp in their usual numbers. I must also feast 
my eyes on the splendid carpet of lady’s slippers, 
which is my secret, miles away from the warbler spot 
yet not too far to be included in a day’s nature study 
excursion in the car. And of course the day in the 
open, at this time of year, would not be complete 
if we did not arrange to be at sunset in that stretch 
of woodland where the veeries sing in a magnificent 
chorus. 

If you will promise not to pick any of those lady’s 
slippers, perhaps I will let you into the secret. For 
the real nature lover knows enough to enjoy the 
flowers where they grow, and not to touch any that 
are in danger of extermination. 

Finally, here is the best possibility of all that 
the automobile holds out to the nature lover. 

Now that the nights are warmer, we shall use 
the car to go to a good place and sleep outdoors. 
What a thrill that thought gives us! Sleeping out! 
We are not talking now of camping trips, those de- 
lightful vacations with a tent, going from place to 
place as the spirit moves, pitching camp when night 
comes and going on the next morning to other scenes. 
Those are summer outings. But in May sometimes 
we throw the sleeping outfit into the car and start out 
after work, just for a night in the open. 

We shall hear the birds’ vesper hymn. We shall 
go to bed literally with the birds. Perhaps we shall 
not sleep very well, especially the first night, but who 
cares? A few hours’ sleep outdoors is better than 
twice as much in even the best ventilated house, 
with the open windows letting in city smells and city 
noises and the light from street lamps. 

We shall want to lie awake for a while, anyway, 
and listen to the night sounds: the wind in the pines, 
the frogs and the tree toads, the splash of water on 
the shore, or the noise of the rushing brook. 

Robert Louis Stevenson has expressed the idea 
admirably in “Travels with a Donkey:” “Night is a 
dead monotonous period under a roof; but in the open 
world it passes lightly, with its stars and dews and per- 
fumes, and the hours are marked by changes in the 
face of nature.” 

As darkness comes on, the whip-poor-will calls. 


The booming of the nighthawk comes down from over- 
head. Afar off the cry of the screech owl is heard. 
Now and then some late robin carols, or some other 
songster that we thought had gone to bed. Even in 
the middle of the night, an ovenbird sings his wonder- 
ful flight song or a field sparrow pours forth his plain- 
tive melody. Away up in Maine I have often heard 
white-throats sing at night; the olive-backed thrush is 
another late singer. ¢: 

Then the early morning chorus! Before it is 
light the songs begin; at first a few birds here and 
there, then more joining in, until finally, but still 
long before the sun is up, they are all wide awake 
and hard at their day’s work. 

It is interesting to keep a list of the birds in the 
order in which we first hear them. If we sleep out 
often during the spring, it is really worth while to 
compare our lists day by day and find out what birds 
usually begin the morning chorus. 

Every one knows that the early morning hours 
are best for bird study. They are especially fine when 
one goes at it as I have suggested. One may even lie 
abed and listen, make a good start on the day’s list 
without moving. This is not intended as encourage- 
ment for laziness, though the lazy folks are free to use 
it if they wish. The point is that nature study should 
be not work but pleasure and so essentially a part of 
our lives that we are at it all the time. And when we 
hear and see more than thirty different kinds of birds 
while still lying in bed in a pine grove before sunrise, 
why should we get up simply because some theorists 
say we must? Why not relax and get all the fun 
there is to be had from this most fascinating hour of 
all the twenty-four, when everything in nature is at 
its best as it begins the new day? 

And then the sunrise! It is at least as beautiful 
as the sunset, if not more so. And how few of us 
ever see it! e 

The sparkle of the dew on the grass; the fairy- 
like cobwebs, each line clear and distinct now, before 
the sun has evaporated the moisture and dried them 
up; the mists rising from lake and strem, the flowers, 
all fresh and bright, the leaves newly washed of their 
dust! We wonder why so we foolishly allow our- 
selves to miss all these things. We shall surely come 
again, if not to-morrow, then the next day, and as 
many more times as we can. 

So we put the bed, and the tent if we have used 
one, back into the car and start for home and work. 
We should like to stay here in the woods all day, but 
we can not; we have other things todo. And we shall 
do them better for the sunset and the good-night song 
of the birds, for the invigorating sleep under the pines 
and the stars, and for the riot of bird songs and all 
the beauty of these first hours of the new day. 

So the automobile has brought into our lives 
beauty and inspiration that must otherwise largely 
lie beyond our reach. 

* * * 


“But who can paint 
Like Nature? Can Imagination boast 
Amid its gay creation, hues like hers? 
Or can it mix them with that matchless skill, 
And lose them in each other, as appears 
In every bud that blows?’’ 
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Rufus Jones in Boston 


: QIROF. RUFUS M. JONES, of Haverford Col- 
| lege—chairman of the American Friends’ 
Service Committee, author of many im- 
portant books, lecturer and preacher at 
several of our largest colleges—was the speaker at the 
final session of the ‘Friends of New England in Con- 
ference’ at the Old South Meeting House, April 21. 
He spoke on “The Present Day Religious Message for 
a Materialistic Age.” 


He said in part: 


““A great Conference has just been held in Jerusalem—prob- 
ably the most important conference for the missionary move- 
ment in all history. When preparations for it were being made, 
the first question considered was how the Christian forces of the 
world should meet the challenge of Mohammedanism, Buddhism, 
Hinduism, Shintoism, and other great religions of the world. 
Then suddenly it came to one of the most statesmanlike of the 
group considering the matter that there is something far more 
difficult to face than any of these religions, and that is our pres- 
ent secular civilization, the secular spirit, the secular mind. 

“Before any one can face that he has to find out just what 
it is. They gave to me the task of telling what our secular 
civilization is and I spent some months at the task. They were 
so depressed when they saw the large volume I had produced that 
they said the most important thing to do now is to tell spiritual 
agencies how to meet it. That is why I am here to-night. 

“This secularizing tendency has been going on a long time, 
It began at least as far back as the time of the Renaissance. 
People then became intensely interested in art, in literature, in a 
multitude of things outside the church. Since then things out- 
side the church have been growing in importance and things 
inside the church diminishing. All of us, I dare say, are familiar 
with the fact that two out of every three persons are outside the 
church. 

The church, I can say for our comfort, is still a little 
ahead of the automobile. I havea feeling that while this process 
of secularization has been going on, there has been at the same 
time a tendency to spiritualize the world. The balance may have 
been better kept than we realize. Through music, art, litera- 
ture, spiritual influences may have been creeping into the hearts 
of men more than we have realized. 

“How has secularization taken place? 

“1, A great many persons almost of necessity have become 
absorbed in secular tasks. "They are whole man tasks. Before 
they sense it, men find themselves caught in projects that al- 
most entirely absorb them. 

“2. For another group science has seemed to be an all- 
sufficient explanation of the world, and science has made for such 
people the o!d explanations of God untenable. 

“3. Many others have found existing forms of Christian 
organization unsatisfying. They are floundering around looking 
for something they want without finding it. 

“4. Some have become secularized because they want to 
escape from the stern requirements of an ethical religion. 

“5. Others have drifted toward the secular along the line 
of least resistance. 

“6. Finally, in Russia and other countries we find seculariza- 
tion becoming a fighting creed, a militant national attitude. 

“Count Keyserling in ‘The World in the Making’ says 
that we are living in a chauffeur age. Everybody will admit at 
least that we have become practical and that we have culti- 
vated technique to a high degree with a corresponding loss on 
the deeper spiritual side. 

“T am here to-night to speak of a Christianity, if we had it, 
which would meet the need of a world in danger of losing spiritu- 
ality and becoming entirely secularized. 

“Let me say that nothing can meet that need but an ex- 


periment as fresh and vital as that of St. Francis. There is no 
use in sending a few people to say beautiful things to millions 
over seas, if the rest of us are to go on living according to our 
secular standards. Christianity can not conquer the world to-day 
with any line of mere talk. Whenever any great crisis occurs, a 
world war for example, some will be found to declare, ‘Chris- 
tianity has not failed. It has never been tried.’ I always insist 
that it has been tried and gloriously succeeded, but that the 
range of the experiment has been too narrow. 

“Too many of us assume that Christianity is words, words, 
words. Too few of us have assumed that the Galilean road was 
built for daily travel. The conviction has not filtered down to 
the common man who makes up the church that Christianity is 
something to be used. 

“The new missionary who is going out to China must be- 
come the leader in a new Christian experiment. As interpreters 
of Christ, we must be forever done with gunboat Christianity, 
or aerial bomb Christianity, or poison gas Christianity. We 
must either stop talking about Christian principles or go on talk- 
ing about them in the fell clutch of the hard facts that spell 
death to us. There is no other way in which to build a Christ- 
like world except by being Christlike. We must meet all that is 
secular in the world, all that is cynical, selfish, hard-boiled, by 
going all the way through with Christ. 

“The Christian experiment to meet the secularization of the 
world will take on many forms: It will rebuild the American home 
as the center of love and the nursery of little children. Many 
things have been said in this old church which have helped build 
American civilization, but never has there been a time when our 
American civilization needed anything as much as it needs now 
what I have just said. The experiment will carry light and heal- 
ing into the twilight zones of the United States as well as abroad. 
It will once more recover for Christianity the rural districts. 
It will take pains to master the problems of nature and of history 
with the care now given to science—emphasizing the spiritual 
life. It will bring a new revealing power into the gospel of the 
churches. It will carry a reconciling spirit into business and 
industry—as difficult a task as making the pulpit spiritual. 
Its most important single contribution will be the creation of 
a new type of saints. 

“We shall, I hope, keep our denominational families. We 
can live our lives best and do our work best in our familiar 
churches. I do not want to see one big denomination that swal- 
lows up all others. For the practical every-day work of life we 
can get along best in small families where our deeper necessities 
can be met, but the moment denominational rivalries start I am 
through. 

“One of the darkest notes of our time is belief that the uni- 
verse is mechanistic and materialistic and that life is futile. On 
just that point the gospel strikes its clearest note. Christ is as 
much a part of the universe as pig iron or potash. A love stronger 
than death trusts in him. Gentleness, tenderness, sacrifice, peace 
beyond understanding, joy in the midst of pain and death, were 
controlling forces in his life. Here if nowhere else a spiritual 
universe has broken in upon a material. I do not care whether 
we call him a miracle or a mutation. Eternity has broken into 
time. Infinite qualities have got themselves revealed. The 
easiest way to explain him is to think of him as a revealing place 
for the Eternal One. 

“The deepest word is not matter. It is grace. The move- 
ment of life is not toward frustration or futility. It is toward a 
new creation. 

“Just as Christ shows us the eternal nature of God, he shows 
us the divine possibilities of man. Daily we are confronted with 
the chaos and sin of human life. Every newspaper shouts at us 
the miserable things man can accomplish. Sometimes we feel 
as if we could not stand the world as it flies by in its mad career. 
We need the vision of relief Christ brings us. He awakens our 
faith in ourselves and gives us hope of a future unsuspected 
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until he came. He stimulates the conviction in us that the pos- 
sible self is our real self. 

“Christ still goes on before. Research has not dimmed him. 
Historical criticism has not reduced him. We need to learn how 
to present him freshly and vividly to a jaded and disillusioned 
world. 

“There is a tendency to-day to decry organized religion and 
there is some reason for it. But with all its stock of shop-worn 
second hand goods and all its quota of timid tenders, it is the 
most august, creative, transforming force we have. 

“Tf there is any one thing certain it is that Christ has been 
raised from the dead and is living in innumerable triumphant 
and consecrated lives.” 


Meetings on April 20 and April 21 were held at 
Unity. House, Park Square. The address of Crystal 
Bird, a colored girl, “On Being Young and Colored,” 
will not soon be forgotten. Professor Speight of 
Dartmouth never spoke in better form or won a 
better verdict than in his great address, ‘‘Religious 
Unity: Is It Desirable, Practicable, Probable?’ 
Alexander Purdy effectively opened the discussion. 
“Peace,” “Imperialism,” ‘Industrial Relations,” 
“Modern Intolerance,” all were on the program. 
Among the influential Friends present were Wil- 
bur K. Thomas and Stephen Rushmore. 


The Idlewild Fellowship 


Lorenzo Dow Case 


LENT Y of good fellowship, wonderful spirit, 
@ and also good, sound intellectual stuff,’ 
was the comment of a minister of discriminat- 
a ing judgment in a letter concerning the Re- 
ifeat at the Idlewild Inn, Dunstable, Mass. 
Retreat covered three days, beginning Monday, April 
9, and closing Thursday, April 12, and was attended 
by twenty-two active pastors of Universalist churches 
in New England, by a representative of the General 
Convention, and by speakers from the Unitarian and 
Congregational denominations. 

The program consisted of an address each morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock, and a fireside hour every night at 
8.10. The morning and evening sessions were each 
preceded by a short devotional meeting. The after- 
noons were devoted to golf, hikes, visiting historic 
places, and other forms of recreation. 

Monday night, the Rev. Thomas H. Billings, 
Ph. D., minister of the First Unitarian Church, Salem, 
Mass., gave a helpful and suggestive talk on “What I 
Do with My Study Hours.” The address was 
thoroughly enjoyed by all, and a free and frank dis- 
cussion followed till nearly midnight. 

Dr. J. A. C. F. Auer of Tufts College delivered a 
scholarly address Tuesday morning on ‘Current 
Tendencies in Theology.” It was a stimulating and 
thought-provoking utterance, and the discussion and 
questions which followed brought many interesting 
explanations from Dr. Auer. His address concerned 
God, nature and man, disclosed the shifting em- 
phasis of the past from the time when St. Augustine 
made God everything and man nothing, down to the 
Renaissance, when the interest in man was awakened, 
and Humanism had its birth. Now the movement is 
in the direction of thought of God, nature and man as 
one reality. It is impossible to give in a few words 
even an adequate outline of Dr. Auer’s thought. 

Tuesday night the Rev. Norman D. Fletcher 
was the fireside hour leader, and gave a reading of 
favorite poems that was an inspiration to all present. 
He preceded the reading with a brief talk of poetry, in 
which he emphasized the following: (1) According to 
Sir Henry Newbolt the criterion of great poetry is 
that “it touches the longing for a perfect world.” 
(2) Poetry presents a phase of experience not ap- 
prehended through the intellect, 7. ¢., not explained 
jn intellectual terminology. (3) Poetry develops the 
jmaginative faculty. This is the poet’s great task. 


The. 


(4) Poetry is the “way of escape” from modern 
civilization—the things that weigh so heavily upon 
the heart of the thoughtful soul. 

Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, Crane Theological 
School, Tufts College, held the attention of all on 
Wednesday during his illuminating and practical ad- 
dress on ‘Current Tendencies in Ethics.” Emphasiz- 
ing the disposition of growing numbers to discard the 
Ten Commandments, the Bible, the experience of the 
race, as sources of ethical authority, and wide-spread 
tendency to seek an inner imperative other than the 
instincts which are rejected by most psychologists, 
Dr. Skinner then gave an elaborate and clear-cut analy- 
sis of habit in its relation to ethical life, and concluded 
with a statement of the theory of those who find in 
emergent evolution the most reasonable solution of 
the problem. 

The communion service Wednesday night was 
in charge of Dr. C. Guy Robbins, minister of the 
Universalist church, Lawrence. Dr. Robbins also 
gave a brief address on “Consciousness of Spiritual 
Values.” 

Besides the bread and wine, the table held two 
lighted candles, one at each end, with the emblems 
of Christ’s life and love and sacrifice between, and all 
other lights in the room were extinguished. Every- 
thing conspired to make the service a most impres- 
sive one, and a more fitting choice could not have 
been made for a leader. Then followed glowing 
words from several present on ‘“‘My Deepest Spiritual 
Experience of the Year.” 

Thursday morning, Dr. Herbert A. Jump, Union 
Congregational Church, Boston, delivered a unique, 
intimate and intensely interesting address on ‘“‘Cur- 
rent Tendencies in Social Evolution,” that will not 
soon be forgotten by those fortunate enough to hear 
it. It was far removed from an academic and theo- 
retical treatment of the subject. Dr. Jump used the 
case method, and related episode after episode from 
his own life and experience through years of active 
interest in social betterment work. Each story was 
followed by enlightening comments on social condi- 
tions it disclosed, and at its close suggestions were 
offered as to ways in which the church might help 
improve them. 

A permanent organization was formed, to be 
known as “The Idlewild Fellowship,’ and the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, the Rev. Lorenzo 
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Dow Case, D. D., Lowell; secretary, the Rev. Weston 
A. Cate, Nashua, N. H.; members of executive com- 
mittee, the Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., D. D., Boston, 
the Rev. Norman D. Fletcher, Haverhill, the Rev. 
Harry F. Shook, Concord, N. H. 

It was unanimously voted to meet again next 
year during the week beginning Easter Sunday, and 
the Idlewild Inn was enthusiastically selected as the 

lace. 
é The following ministers were present the whole 
or part of the three days, and each is a charter mem- 
ber of the Idlewild Fellowship: Albert W. Altenbern, 
Manchester, N. H., Arthur A. Blair, Orange, Mass., 
John D. Brush, Norwood, Mass., Lorenzo Dow 
Case, Lowell, Mass., Weston Attwood Cate, 
Nashua, N. H., Frank B. Chatterton, Gloucester, 
Mass., Roger F. Etz, Boston, Mass., Norman D. 
Fletcher, Haverhill, Mass., Gustave H. Leining, 
Melrose, Mass., George H. Lewis, Gloucester, Mass., 
Isaac Lobdell, Attleboro, Mass., Leslie C. Nichols, 
Salem, Mass., Fred Leroy Payson, Newfields, N. H., 
Otto S. Raspe, Cambridge, Mass., John M. Ratcliff, 
Beverly, Mass., Gordon C. Reardon, Woodsville, 
N. H., Clarence Guy Robbins, Lawrence, Mass., 
William Wallace Rose, Lynn, Mass., Harry Enos 


Japan and the Missionaries: 


Rouillard, Westwood, Mass., Harry F. Shook, Con- 
cord, N. H., C. R. Skinner, Tufts College, Mass., 
Isaac Smith, Lowell, Mass. Guests, Dr. J. A. C. F. 
Auer, Tufts College, Dr. T. H. Billings, Salem, Dr. 
H. A. Jump, Boston. 

The committee in charge of the Retreat con- 
sisted of Lorenzo Dow Case, chairman, W. A. Cate, 
secretary, and Norman D. Fletcher. A resolution 
was passed thanking the committee for its work, 
and especially recognizing the tireless efforts of the 
secretary, who printed and mailed publicity matter, 
attended to the registration of members and many 
other important business matters. 

The Idlewild Inn was a wise choice, and the 
managers left nothing undone to add to the comfort 
of their guests. Not a word of criticism was heard. 
The hostess was called in at the last dinner, and the 
president publicly expressed the appreciation of the 
members of the fellowship of the splendid service dur- 
ing the days of the Retreat. 

Let this close with a quotation from another 
letter: “If I could have three days a couple of times 
a year to go through something like that we have just 
closed at Idlewild I believe I would be worth a thou- 
sand dollars more a year to my church.” 


Two Views 


A Review of “A New Englander in Japan” 
John Day * 


ERE are three periods in the history of the 
Christian world, great, and hence remem- 
bered, by reason of being sheer adventures in 
idealism. The first was the Apostolic Age, 
when the Gospel was launched and carried triumph- 
antly after many a vicissitude to the barbarian world 
of Europe. The age of the Crusades was the second, 
when chivalry and romance wove their spell over 
faith. The third is just closing, the period of the 
Foreign Missionary Movement in the Orient. The 
first two have been celebrated in song and story. 
Every child knows of the martyrs thrown to the lions, 
and of the exploits of Richard Coeur de Lion. The 
saga of the third period has yet to be written. And 
when it is the poet will find to hand an abundance of 
epic material as stirring to the imagination as any 
furnished by early or medieval Christianity. As a 
ease book for the investigator and romancer Profes- 
sor Greene’s story of his father (A New Englander in 
Japan: Daniel Crosby Greene. By Evarts B. Greene. 
Houghton, Mifflin.) offers reliable historical data 
and a psychological understanding of certain decades 
in the history of Christian civilization. How great 
those years from 1860 to the present will bulk we are 
yet too close to appraise. But however futile the 
whole missionary movement may seem to this age of 
salesmanship and efficiency, there is, as the son tells it, 
a glamour of heroic living and high adventure about 


*Rey. John Boynton Wilson Day is pastor of the Unitarian 
Church of Lancaster, Penn. He was missionary in Japan for 
the Unitarian Church 1919-1922, When he left the work‘of the 
Unitarian Miesi or was taken over by the Japanese. 


his father’s life that is not outmatched by the daring 
of the apostles or the chivalry of the crusaders. 

Such indeed is the impression the reader gathers 
from this account of Daniel Crosby Greene’s forty 
years of missionary work in Japan. Mr. Greene 
and his wife were sent in 1869 by the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions to assist in 
converting the Japanese Empire to Christianity. To 
say the least this was a tremendous undertaking, 
scarcely sensed by the various Protestant bodies at 
home, nor yet by their agents in the field. Yet it was 
grappled with enthusiastically and confidently, and 
if to the skeptical the result seems hardly to warrant 
the vast amount of treasure and labor that from 
first to last has been invested in the movement, the 
zeal with which the missionaries approached their 
problem and the self-sacrifice with which they pushed 
their efforts are in no manner to be gainsaid. 

The difficulties that faced Greene and his wife, 
who as bride and groom crossed the continent to em- 
bark at San Francisco, were enormous. There were 
physical difficulties. The discomforts and _ tedious- 
ness of a trans-Pacific voyage in 1869 over, the ad- 
venturous pair were confronted on landing with the 
problem of finding a place in which to live. Foreigners 
were scarce and foreign dwellings even more so. The 
necessity of building their own house, the distressing 
accustoming of themselves to strange foods and habits 
of life, were not lightened by full purses. “During 
the whole of my father’s career,” writes the author, 
“the problem of making both ends meet was the source 
of serious anxiety and at time almost a crushing bur- 
den.”’ During those forty years this man and his no 
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less capable wife had much to contend against, but 
nothing greater than the pathos and tragedy occa- 
sioned by the lack of vision and the niggardliness of 
the management in America. If there be any blame 
for the lack_of hoped for success in the missionary 
movement it must be laid not at the doors of the de- 
voted men and women in the field, but of the home 
boards who so callously doomed the former to lives of 
inexcusable poverty. 

Then there was the hostility of the Japanese. 
Our Commodore Perry had pried open the empire 
to foreign relations, and Japan, as even an oyster 
would, had resented the foreigner’s putting of his 
finger into its internal workings. Surliness and hatred 
had not abated in the ten years before Greene’s 
coming. He found the foreigners living in their trade 
settlements, a privileged class set apart from the na- 
tive population, maintaining their own police officers 
and courts and at one period their particular postal 
service. Furthermore, by reason of special treaties 
they enjoyed advantages over the Japanese in re- 
spect to tariff duties. Such conditions inevitably 
bred arrogance in the foreigner and antagonism in the 
native. A state within a state is an intolerable situa- 
tion. During an epidemic of cholera in 1879 the Ger- 
man Minister ordered the steamship Hesperia to 
break quarantine. To Greene it seemed “‘one of the 
most disgraceful pieces of diplomatic bullying ever 
heard of in these parts.’”’ It was under these disad- 
vantageous conditions that the Christian missionary, 
the messenger of peace and brotherhood among the 
nations, had to labor. And if the results attained 
did not measure up to the expectations of the home 
boards these may blame not their representatives’ 
zeal and judgment, but Christianity as the Westerner 
practises it in the East. 

No better idea of the real scope of the mission- 
ary’s labors is to be found than that afforded by 
Greene’s effort in abating this abuse of “extra-terri- 
toriality,” as it is called. In the long years during 
which the matter of jurisdiction over and special 
rights for their nationals was a subject of discussion 
between the Powers and the Japanese Government, 
Greene publicly manifested an ever-increasing sym- 
pathy for the cause of the latter. His active advocacy 
of the cause of the empire, in writing and speaking, 
contributed in no small degree to the doing away in 
1889 of a situation intolerable to the Japanese. The 
story of his efforts in this direction is by no means 
the least interesting pages of the book, if for no other 
reason than for the side lights they throw upon the 
quality of the representatives of the Powers, especial- 
ly America’s. Fortunate indeed was it for our country 
that it had such unofficial statesmen as the mis- 
sionaries, Hepburn, Harris and Greene, to represent it. 

But by far the greatest difficulty that confronted 
Greene and all that group of Christian teachers was 
the ignorance of the people to whom they came 
with their message. First of all they had to learn the 
language, a tongue than which there is none more 
difficult. But greater than ignorance of the language 
was their ignorance of the Japanese mind. The ma- 
jority of the missionaries together with their supporters 
at home have always been obsessed with the notion 
that the Japanese are an inferior race. Greene did 


not wholly escape this. “The greatest insult I have 
ever been offered,” said a Japanese scholar to the 
present writer, “was to be spoken of as a heathen. 
And this is matched,” he continued, “by the mis- 
sionary attitude that is best expressed by the words, 
“We come to do you good.’ ” 

In these two notions, overwhelmingly present in 
the missionary mind, is to be found one reason for the 
lack of the large success that has waited upon Chris- 
tian work. After the sixty odd years that missionaries 
have been permitted in the empire, Protestant na- 
tive Christians number about 177,688. (Christian 
Movement in Japan, 1925.) The population of the 
empire is seventy-two millions. In the middle of 
the eighties there seemed in some quarters the hope 
that Japan, seeking for a status among the Powers, 
would become in name at least a Christian nation. 
That opportunity if it ever existed, passed. Answer- 
ing the writer’s question in 1920 whether Japan was 
likely to become a Christian nation, a Japanese 
scholar, himself a Christian and educated in the 
universities of Europe, remarked, “I do not think so.” 
Being pressed for the reason he continued, ‘““The West 
has nothing to give us,” though he had come to my 
house in an American motor and at the moment of 
speaking was wearing a frock coat, which garment 
had surely not been originally designed in Tokyo. 
“The Christ of the West means nothing to us. If the 
Orient bécomes Christian, which I hardly think pos- 
sible, it will give the world a new Christ, a spiritual 
leader entirely different from the one you preach. 
As for dogmatic Christianity, it is foreign to our soil. 
There are Congregationalists and Baptists, Presby- 
terians and Episcopalians and all the rest among you. 
We do not see why these sectarian divisions should 
be with us, nor for that matter any sense whatever 
in their existence.” 

Because of this inability of his to perceive that 
what was needed was not a substitution of one civiliza- 
tion for another, but a rapprochement of the two, the 
missionary created a situation that decidedly curtailed 
results. On the one hand was his sense of superiority, 
amounting in some instances to downright arrogance, 
which made him sneered at and despised by the very 
class of Japanese whose interest and sympathy he was 
most eager to enlist. On the other was an antagonism 
naturally engendered by the situation. This erected a 
wall of prejudice about the missionaries which had 
first to be broken down before they could commend 
their case to the natives. Always there has been the 
fear (it exists to this day in the Japanese mind) that 
the Christian teachers have come like the Christian 
traders to exploit their country. The missionary had 
perforce to learn the ways of the Japanese with the 
Japanese, learn how to get about through the country 
of their minds. But he, too, seldom learned to evalu- 
ate properly that world. 

If he had, he would have awakened to the fact 
that his great mission was not to carry the Gospel to 
the Land of the Rising Sun, but to interpret the civi- 
lization thereof to the West. Greene was among the 
very few who in that great band of hard-working 
and self-sacrificing servants of Christ saw this. Be- 
sides the record of his painstaking labors as a mis- 
sionary—the preaching of the Gospel, the building 
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up of congregations, the adjusting of those difficulties 
that inevitably arise in ecclesiastical companies, his 
fighting with the government for the existence of his 
beloved Christianity—is that of his unofficial diplo- 
matic service to both his native and his adopted land. 
His ability to make his friends in the Japanese Govern- 
ment understand the American point of view, to- 
gether with his unceasing counsels of patience and his 
sympathetic interpretation of the Japanese situation 
to his countrymen, were of the greatest service in 
bringing and keeping these two nations in friendly 
relations. Where the missionaries acted in this 
capacity, as many of them did, they more than justi- 
fied their cost. Greene’s forty years of service in 
Japan must have been of some real value to the 
Japanese, for in 1913 the Emperor conferred upon 
him the decoration of the Third Order of the Rising 
Sun, the highest ‘“‘which had been given to resident 
foreigners not connected with the Japanese Govern- 
ment or representing some foreign government.” 
With Greene’s generation there came to an end 
an interesting era, the era of missionary effort in the 
Far East. Whether Japan and China are to become 
Christian may be a moot question, but it is abso- 
lutely certain that from now on the Christian movement 
in both these lands is not to be under the personal 
direction of the foreigner. ‘When Bishop McKim 
(for many years the competent administrator and 
satisfying priest of the American Episcopal Mission 
in Tokyo) retires, and he is now an old man,” said one 
of the native clergy of that church to the writer, “he 
will not be succeeded by an American.” Within six 
months of this remark two native clergymen were 
made bishops of the Episcopal Church in Japan, while 
the recent action of sixteen Protestant bodies in 
China in breaking away from all denominational and 
foreign relations to form the “Church of Christ in 


Comment on 


China,” is an indication of the desire of the native 
Christians in that country to be independent. The 
day of the missionary in the Orient is over. It wasa 
unique period, though it spanned scarcely more than 
two generations. Those still in the field will linger 
on at their trusted and useful posts that they have 
created for themselves. But the young man and 
woman now leaving our American colleges must seek 
elsewhere for an outlet for their evangelical zeal. 
“You have come too late,’”” remarked a missionary of 
long standing to a brother laborer who had reached 
Tokyo in 1920. ‘There is no longer a career open in 
the foreign missionary field.”’ 

The missionary era has proved to be a short one. 
If the Japanese have not been converted to doctrinal 
Christianity this, alas, must be set down to forces 
which earnestness and foresight could not offset. One 
does not always reap as he sows. But when by reason 
of the presence of the family life of the missionaries 
among them, the university youth of the empire, 
of which there are some sixty thousand in Tokyo 
alone, say, ‘““We want a family life like America’s, 
we want our women to be like yours,”’ when this is 
said as the writer of this review heard it said more 
than once, who can say that the sixty odd years of 
the Christian movement in Japan have not had in- 
reaching results? At its best (and there is far more 
of this than the other in it) this era called for heroic 
qualities—daring, the taking of great risks, marvelous 


patience, and, above all, the highest type of character. 


St. Paul had these. Pere Marquette, the Jesuit in 
North America, exhibited these same noble traits. 
So did Daniel Greene and his wife. Few ever had a 
more glorious adventure than these two. And all 
their hardships and the slow success were as nothing 
to their forty years of Nippon. Better this than a 
cycle of America pivoting on “Brimstone Corner.” 


the Review 


H. M. Cary 


mq) LIVED in Argentina twenty years ago, and in 
A| virtue of that fact have been tempted to 
think of myself as well qualified to offer in- 
telligent comment on the Argentine of to-day. 
In my heart I know better. The character of peoples 
has changed faster in the past ten years than in any 
similar period in history, and this is conspicuously 
true of the Japanese. It may have been true at one 
time that a man could generalize safely about the 
Japanese. I doubt that, but it may have been true. 
It is not true now of the Japanese any more than it is 
true of Americans. The temptation to generalize 
is terrific—but it is a temptation none the less and one 
to be carefully shunned. 

What I say applies to Japan. 
for all other countries. 

There are missions and missions, missionaries 
and missionaries. We still have a small minority who 
have come to Japan to ‘“‘convert the heathen.” They 
do not constitute a sufficient part of the missionary 
enterprise to justify weighing them and their work to 
get at a valuation of the enterprise as a whole. The 
churches in America would hardly like to be judged 


I can not speak 


by the men who clamored for a verdict against the 
defendant in the Scopes trial. Whether the funda- 
mentalists in America are a minority or not may be a 
question, but they are a minority here. We shall 
therefore judge the enterprise by the work it is render- 
ing through various bodies which constitute the 
majority. 

Let me be quite frank about one thing. Judged 
by statistics the results of sixty years’ work are meager 
indeed. There are two reasons for this. In the. first 
place the Japanese are singularly unimpressed by 
statistics, place little emphasis upon them, labor not at 
all to build them up, and accordingly make a poor 
showing. They seem to us foreigners to be over keen 
about what they consider quality and under keen 
about quantity. The members of the average Japanese 
church are a close corporation. The atmosphere is 
more that of an exclusive club than of a church stand- 
ing with doors wide. There is no “open door” “friend 
of man” attitude. A man must be an ‘out-and-out’ 
Christian in their understanding of the word to be 
counted. That is one reason. In the second place 
the most potent factors—many of them—on the side 
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of Christianity are not counted at all. I can best set 
this forth by examples. 

Not far from our home isa church. It is inde- 
pendent and its members are not reported or counted. 
The pastor is perhaps the most successful man in the 
pulpit in Japan. Admission to the church is by ticket, 
fifty sen, and tickets are hard to get, for the place is 
packed every Sunday. Hundreds of people in Tokyo 
follow his lead. He publishes a magazine (in English) 
which has thousands of readers. He has groups of 
followers who meet in many places all over Japan. 
One of the members of his church is—like the pas- 
tor—a power, but in a field of his own, being the 
“Father of Temperance” in Japan. 

Another similar case is that of a former Presby- 
terian minister now quite independent who musters 
from 500 to 600 people each Sunday, publishes a 
magazine, has a theological school and is a very fine 
Christian, albeit not listed anywhere. Another is a 
former Christian minister who has dropped the name 
Christian but preaches a broad, tolerant faith with a 
Christian foundation and superstructure but with 
adornments from Shinto, Buddhism and Confucian- 
ism. Not listed, of course. é 

A university professor, former Unitarian minis- 
ter, in great demand as a lecturer and who travels in 
this capacity all over the empire, confided to me that 
he is preaching the Christian faith in places where he 
could not gain entrance as an avowed Christian 
preacher. He is likewise listed nowhere. 

Here in Japan it is extremely hard to get together 
and maintain what we call a church, but those who 
accept the Christian viewpoint or much of it and erect 
in their minds the Christian standard and yet balk at 
Christian ordinances—baptism and church going— 
are numbered by the million. 

This is not the whole story. It may perhaps be 
considered enough of a foundation for this statement, 
that when we belittle statistics we are not trying to 
alibi a missionary failure. The religion of Jesus out 
here in the Far East has refused to be “cribbed, 
cabined and confined” according to our Western 
standards. The missionary enterprise has generated, 
and is still generating, a power too fluid and dynamic 
to run on any system of institutional wires yet in- 
vented. It has completely overflowed all denomina- 
tional banks. I am mixing figures perhaps. There 
are a few here and many at home who lament over 
the fact that the religion of Jesus has, as it were, 
gotten out of hand, but I stand with those who re- 
joice. The missionary enterprise is not a failure. It 
is a huge success, but the trouble with it is that it is 
not the kind of success we planned. 

The service of an embassy is not measured by 
statistics, and the missionary enterprise in Japan is 
an embassy on behalf of Western Christian churches 
to Eastern Christians and non-Christians, for modern 
missionaries consider themselves servants of the people 
among whom they live and not mere agents of Western 
theological propaganda. Less and less do missionaries 
measure service and success by the number of bap- 
tisms. Were it not for the dull insistence of American 
churches on statistics they would take even less in- 
terest in “converts.” 

Having read thus far you may say: All this is 


about the work of Japanese Christians, but what are 
missionaries doing? 

In answer I fall back on examples again. 

Just as we have American tourists who dash 
about in trains and taxis shepherded by Cook’s agents 
and then go home and talk to lodges and luncheon 
clubs as authorities on Japan, so we have men and 
women who make hasty tours of Europe and America, 
also in trains and taxis, and return with first-hand 
information on things American and European. 
Missionaries are a check on the tragic misinformation 
which results from this superficial mutual evaluation. 
The check is needed. Likewise the best books on 
Japan have been written by missionaries. “Creative 
Forces in Japan,” by Fisher, and, perhaps better still, 
“The Leaven in Japan,” by Axling, are examples. 

Another form of service for which no statistics 
are available and which engages much of the time of 
almost all the missionaries is the teaching of English. 
H. G. Wells has said that English teachers in non- 
English speaking countries are the most useful and 
important people in the world to-day. His reason 
for saying this is that the world-wide knowledge of 
English would do more than any other thing to in- 
crease international understanding and good-will. 
However one may take this statement from Mr. Wells, 
here in Japan at least the teaching of English is a 
service of incalculable value. The Japanese language 
is the language of one people and destined never to 
get beyond the borders of Japan. It is cumbrous, 
indefinite, hopelessly complicated. The isolation of 
Japan mentally would be a calamity. The force 
which breaks through that threatened isolation is 
the English language. Missionaries began this work 
and still, largely unaided, carry it on. It is essential 
work and a service both to Japan and the world. 

Akin to this is the service of interpretation: 
interpreting to the Japanese Christians modern 
trends in Western Christendom, interpreting the 
Japanese Christians to the home constituency; to a 
limited extent interpreting the spiritual side of Japan 
to foreign business people who are too hard pressed 
commercially to give direct attention to anything but 
business. The service of interpretation is wider than 
this, for it goes far beyond the bounds of what we call 
Christian matters. 

Another form of service is that of mediation be- 
tween the Japanese churches and the American and 
European boards engaged in raising funds to carry 
on the work which the churches for the most part are 
not yet able to carry on unaided. The economic 
condition is one reason for the difficulty they experi- 
ence. Another reason is the old idea of building a 
structure of brick or wood around each new Christian 
interpretation. This habit is still strong enough in 
America and in Europe where mergers and consolida- 
tions are still new and rather rare. It is wasteful of 
course, but not more wasteful here than there. 

At the time of the Boxer Rebellion many said 
that missionary work was definitely finished in China. 
Instead it was on the eve of its most significant de- 
velopment. We are entering a new stage now. A 
few years hence we shall enter still another. The 
only thing static about missionary work is the opinion 
held of it by many people in America. Conditions 
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change. In the days of Daniel Crosby Greene there 
was no student population in Tokyo. To-day it is 
one of the great student centers of the world. Mis- 
sionary methods have changed with changing condi- 
tions. One of the leading Baptist missionaries, who 
dined with us recently, said that if he followed the 
methods of Dr. Greene he would be asked to leave the 
country by the next steamer. The present economic 
stress of Japan may be changed by the establishment 
of a new basic industry or a great movement of popu- 
lation into Manchuria. There would follow a shift- 
ing of centers and a new economic level, and new 
methods in missionary service. Five years ago 
graduates of greater colleges were automatically ab- 
sorbed into the great business companies of Japan. 
They needed men. Now business has fallen off and 
these large companies have almost reached the point 
where they can absorb no more. A majority of stu- 
dents graduating this spring from universities can 
find no employment. Inevitably the number seek- 
ing admission to universities will drop. Missionary 
work has changed its emphasis and direction more 
than once, but it has not become less necessary. 
I can not foresee a time when international friendship 
among Christians will find no place for the embodi- 
ment of that ideal in personal representatives. I 
can not foresee a time when educational missionaries 
will not be necessary. The time may come but it 
is not in sight. The same is true of medical: mis- 
sions. 

The people at home need to get a new under- 
standing on facts, current facts, about this missionary 
enterprise. And I wish that we might learn to do 
without the word missionary. It is not a bad word 
but it is a badly understood word. I would like to 
scrap the word. It covers too much history and too 
much geography, too much area altogether. The word 
at present covers people who devote their lives to the 
work, make it a career, and many to whom it is a 
brief “‘experience,’’ denominationalists of the past 
and interdenominationalists of the present, fanatics 
and statesmen. It means teachers, preachers, physi- 
cians, administrators. Missionaries are largely special- 
ists opening up new fields of social service. Yesterday 
morning I called on a missionary whose wife was ab- 
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sent attending the commencement exercises in a 
modern school for deaf-mutes. This school was found- 
ed by a missionary and his wife, close and valued 
friends of ours, a few years ago—the first in Japan. 
Now there are more than ten such schools, offspring 
of that bit of social service pioneering. Missionaries 
are toiling ceaselessly to raise educational standards 
and develop educational methods. We are rapidly 
approaching the time when reorganizations and 
consolidations will be effected, we are entered upon 
that stage already, and in this work the missionary is 
essential. The approach to other religions is largely 
left to missionary initiative. All of which being so, I 
wish we might scrap the word missionary and sub- 
stitute foreign ambassadors of American Churches, or 
Christian workers on international service, or some 
other designation which would have some meaning 
connoting the fact. I can think of no class of people 
who have suffered more from loose generalization. 

Let us substitute for the old caricature, the 
cadaverous gentleman in “whites” covered by a pith 
helmet standing under a palm tree with a Bible in 
one hand, preaching morals from the New England 
point of view to a group of open-mouthed natives 
squatting on the ground, the fact—a normal per- 
son, almost universally college bred, who is an ad- 
ministrator, a teacher in high school and university, 
a liaison officer between his home constituency and 
the Japanese branch of his church, interpreter in 
public addresses and private conferences of America 
to Japan and in his correspondence of Japan to 
America, a trusted friend of a large number of eager 
students, men and women, carrying on a quiet minis- 
try among foreigners resident in Japan, trustees of a 
church or two, a college or two, trying withal to exem- 
plify in his life the sustaining power of a Christian 
faith built on the conviction that God and Life are 
good and man’s spirit adequate to the task of growing 
the Kingdom of God on earth. I submit that a man 
thus employed almost all of his waking hours is render- 
ing a service of at least equal value and dignity with 
that of a representative of an American Steel Corpora- 
tion who sells fifty thousand tons of tool steel to the 
Japanese navy, whose right to a place in the sun is 
never questioned! 


Impressions of the Southern Unitarian Conference 
John Clarence Petrie 


It was a dark, cloudy morning when I arrived with my wife 
at Charleston, South Carolina, for the Southern Conference. 
Not being able to get a reservation on the Charleston car, we 
had to rise at a quarter after five to leave the train. Checking 
our bags we walked about a mile to the center of town and had 
breakfast at a small restaurant. Then to the beautiful Francis 
Marion Hotel to write some letters and in general pass the time 
till such a seasonable hour as would permit our calling up the 
Unitarian minister. By eight o’clock we had talked to him on 
the telephone and shortly after we were comfortably camped 
in his spacious rectory over the parish house. 
ve First we looked at the church—the oldest Unitarian house 
of worship south of the line. And it is a house of worship— 
not at all a meeting-house style of building. The center of 
attraction is not the pulpit at one side but the altar with its cross 
and candles in the center. I smiled as I thought of the fight 
many an Episcopalian rector would have to get the cross and 


candles even at this late date, and here was a Unitarian meeting 
with no opposition at all in carrying out his ideas of making a 
church worshipful. The reason for the freedom of the Unitarian 
is obvious enough—namely, the laity know he has not the slight- 
est intention of taking them back to Rome, while no High Church 
Anglican, no matter how well intentioned, can ever quite escape 
the suspicion. 

Then we took a bus out to the Magnolia Gardens. It cost 
two dollars apiece to go through them and it was worth the 
price. Reams have been written of the beauty of these gardens 
at the spring of the year, but it is simply not in the power of 
man to convey their loveliness. For two solid hours we literally 
steeped our souls in pure beauty. 

The Conference meetings began in the afternoon. After 
a short rest we went over to the church and, seeing a striking 
looking man sitting in a side pew, I introduced myself. He was 
Dr. Stanard Dow Butler, minister of the Unitarian-Universalist 
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church of St. Petersburg, Florida, the same of whose exploits 
in the virgin field of Florida I had been reading for months. 
Oblivious of others who were coming in, we were at once lost 
in conversation about the prospects of Liberalism in the South. 
The man is a human dynamo. Tremendous nervous energy and 
an abiding faith in God and Christ as seen through the Liberal 
interpretation characterized him. I think he easily dominated 
the Conference. q 

After the morning session, in which Dr. Butler had fired 
the meeting with enthusiasm in his account of what he had 
done in St. Petersburg and with his prophecies of what the 
United Liberal movement might accomplish further in Florida, 
I met Dr. J. C. Coleman, another double fellowship man, one 
whose record in Jacksonville has been as astounding as that of 
Dr. Butler, with much greater difficulties to overcome. His 
tale of how he arrived at Jacksonville for his first service and 
found only five people in church and his consequent discourage- 
ment, of how he set to work till he had a young people’s society 
of more than eighty, and a fine large Sunday school, was enough 
to make one’s heart leap at the possibilities in this supposedly 
cold and intellectual Gospel. I had little chance to talk privately 
with Dr. Coleman, to my great loss. 

Then there was Clinton Lee Scott of the United Liberal 
Church of Atlanta, who presided with quiet dignity over two 
meetings. I discovered in him a deep passion for the social 
application of the teachings of our Lord—a thing quite to be 
expected of a man who at one time nearly forfeited his life be- 
cause of the unethical conduct of the operators of an industry 
at which he labored as a young man. That industry might 
be made safe, he told me, but the owners are not interested 
enough to make the necessary changes. 

It was in these three men that I was particularly interested 
because of their experiences in serving united churches. That 
they are succeeding is beyond a doubt. And that they are en- 
thusiastic about the idea of a United Liberal Church of the 
future that shall embrace at least all Unitarians and Universalists 
one had only to hear them to be convinced. 

And the Conference itself caught their spirit. Prominent 
among the resolutions were those forwarded to the American 
Unitarian Association asking that body to co-operate more fully 
with the Universalists in general and particularly asking it to 
co-operate with the Universalists in making a survey of Bire 
mingham, Alabama. 

Why were there no other Universalists present aside from 
the four of us who hold the double fellowship? I should surely 
have liked to see the three or four active ministers from North 
Carolina and some of the men from the Alabama field. Their 
presence would have added materially to the feeling that the 
future of these two Liberal denominations must lie together. 
Perhaps instead of asking the A. U. A. to provide a secretary 
for the Unitarian Churches of the South the Conference would 
have memorialized the headquarters of the two denominations 
to co-operate in employing one field secretary to look after the 
interests of all Universalist and Unitarian churches in the South 
whether federated or separate. I rather fancy that if the officers 
in Boston could have been present they would have seen that 
such action is really only a recognition of a movement that has 
already become largely an accomplished fact. 

Dr. Savage of Worcester preached the night sermons—ser- 
mons full of spiritual fervor and deep faith in the abiding realities 
of the Christian religion. As one listened to him it became plain 
that much of the so-called new revolt against faith is not really 
new at all, and is not the necessary outcome of a full acceptance 
of the proved results of science. 

I had the privilege of giving the meditation at the com- 
munion service. It was my first attendance at a communion 
service of any kind since last I had received the sacrament in the 
Catholic Church. I was not sure at all that the rite would 
mean anything to me. Yet I found myself entering into the 
spirit of communion with God and my fellow man in as real a 
sense as in my Catholic days—albeit the Presence was located 
rather in my heart and conscience than in the elements them- 


selves. Yet I felt afterward that I could understand the Quaker 
attitude. Given a restful church, a devout and faithful con- 
gregation, a brief and suggestive meditation and period of si- 
lence, I wondered if the sense of the nearness and presence of 
God as well as the communion of man with man might not be 
realized as completely as when the elements are distributed. 

There are always some Liberals who can not enter into the 
spirit of the Supper. Perhaps the meditation unaccompanied 
by the communion proper would serve better for such. I am 
determined to experiment with it at some early-date. Dr. But- 
ler told me that a congregation of Quakers was using his church 
for their service on Sunday afternoons and, judging from the 
lovely character of their lives and the beauty of their sense of 
the spiritual, he is convinced that they have something as real 
in the silence as other Christians in the spoken word. For my 
part, I believe the Quakers have something we have not— 
ability to wait in quietness for the voice of God—and if we 
can acquire some of it we shall be the gainers. 

My wife and I remained over for a day after the Conference. 
On Friday morning we walked through the city visiting church- 
yards and looking at points of interest—and Charleston is 
unique, as unique in its own way as is New Orleans in its way. 
At noon we were taken to hear the pupils of a Negro high school 
sing spirituals. I had to look out of the window at times and 
think of other things to keep from bursting into sobs. I thought 
at once of a remark of Heywood Broun’s recently. He said he 
could not bear to put the record of Paul Robeson’s “‘Water 
Boy”’ on his phonograph very often, for fear he would be unable 
to resist the temptation of going out and joining the Salvation 
Army. 

“Were you there when they crucified my Lord?” sang a 
young precentor. It had a touch of the pathos of the Passion 
music of Holy Week in the Catholic Church, and for a moment 
I was a young novice again, clad in the black wool of the Pas- 
sionists, making the stations in the little chapel back in Louis- 
ville. How much, I thought, has the story of the Passion meant 
to a suffering people! 

That afternoon we saw a little Episcopal church founded in 
1706. The old square family pews, the double-decker pulpit, 
the table in front of the pulpit instead of the present day altar, 
all recalled to me the tremendous liturgical strides Anglicanism 
has taken since the beginning of the Oxford Movement. Again 
we bathed ourselves in pure beauty, that of the little church it- 
self and that of the surrounding woods in the warm sun of the 
springtime. 

Thrice have I now attended Liberal Conventions. The first 
two did nothing to disabuse me of the prejudice that conventions 
are pretty useless affairs. This time I have come away with a 
different feeling. I have had a real vacation physically and 
mentally. I have gained inspiration from others working in 
this hard Southern field. I have caught the new vision of a 
United Liberal Church that will be all that Unitarianism and 
Universalism have been in the past with much added. 


* * * 


HARVESTING THE HOWLER CROP 

From schoolboys’ science papers: 

The earth makes a resolution every twenty-four hours. 

The difference between air and water is that air can be made 
wetter and water can not. 

We are now the masters of steam and eccentricity. 

Things that are equal to each other are equal to anything 
else. 

* Gravity is chiefly noticeable in the autumn, when the apples 

are falling from the trees. 

The axis of the earth is an imaginary line on which the 
earth takes its daily routine. 

A parallel straight line is one which if produced to meet 
itself does not meet. 

Electricity and lightning are of the same nature, the only 
difference being that lightning is often several miles long while 
electricity is only a few inches.—Boston Transcript. 
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THE LEADER IN A METHODIST HOME 


To ihe Ediior of the Leader: 

You will be interested to know that Mrs. Brooks, whose 
daughter wrote the following letter, is the widow of the late Rev. 
Jonathan G. Brooks, a member of the Northern New York Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who was pastor of 
our Methodist church at Steuben, N. Y., where I was born, and 
which church I joined when a lad of fifteen. 

The letter shows the finest spirit, and is an index of the 
evolution of religious opinion and feeling when there is some- 
thing in the personality to evolve. Mrs. Brooks is ninety-four 
years old, and has been confined to her bed for three weeks. Her 
daughter says, ‘‘an apparent breaking down.”’ 

Frank W. Merrick. 

Beverly, Mass. 


Dear Dr. Merrick: 

In reply to your inquiry about Mrs. Brooks’s interest in the 
Christian Leader, I will say that the paper, the Universalist 
Leader, came into the family through the subscription of Mr. 
Charles F. Huntington, my sister’s husband, several years ago. 

My mother, Mrs. Brooks, who for many years followed the 
fortunes of an itinerant Methodist Episcopal minister, has al- 
ways enjoyed reading it, and since she can not read, has heard it 
read to her. She voices the sentiment of the family when she 
says that it is the best religious paper that comes into the family. 

I think it has made Universalists of us all. This, however, 
is on my own authority. 

We are interested too in the editor, Dr. van Schaick, as he 
is a native of Cobleskill, a town not many miles from here, and to 
which we motor sometimes. Then you are both in Boston now, 
another little town with which we have had happy associations 
for many years. 

Success to the Leader. May it continue to minister to the 
spiritual needs of its readers. 

M.B. Armstrong. 

Oneonta, N. Y. 


= + 


FRANK, FRIENDLY QUESTIONS FOR MISS MOORE 


To the Editor oj the Leader: 

I hope you will publish this letter promptly, on the chance 
that it may meet the eye of the Rev. Henrietta G. Moore before 
the cancellation of her subscription which she has ordered 
takes effect. Her letter surprises and puzzles me, and I hope 
she will explain it. 

Miss Moore has felt obliged to hide the Leader from friends 
of other denominations lest she be put to shame by its position 
on three vital questions. 

The first question apparently is church union. She says 
she believes in the Universalist Church for Universalists. I 
am in perfect sympathy with her there. I was born into the 
Universalist Church and I would like to stay in it till I die. An 
editorial in a recent Leader about liberals in Orthodox churches, 
says a church “is made up of traditions, memories, dreams, fel- 
lowships, as well as creeds.” That is what the Universalist 
Church is to me. 

I am sorry the editor does not feel as I do about it. I am 
sorry the Leader favors church union. But I can’t see anything 
to be ashamed of. Church union is perfectly respectable, and 
it is advocated by many of the leaders of other denominations 
and by other church papers, so why wish to hide from friends in 
other denominations that the Leader favors it? 

The second vital question is prohibition of the liquor traffic. 
Here I am completely bewildered. I read the Leader carefully 
every week and I do not remember any editorial opposition to 
prohibition. I wish Miss Moore would quote the editorials on 
that subject of which she is ashamed. Only a short time ago the 
Leader published a strong article by John R. Scotford favoring 
prohibition. 


The third question is the use of tobacco. Here again on 
general principles I sympathize with Miss Moore. I don’t like 
tobacco smoke. I wish Miss Royden did not smoke. I wish 
nobody smoked. I followed the great tobacco debate in the 
Leader with much interest, and noticed that, as in most debates, 
few people argiied to the point. The point was not how bad a 
habit is smoking in itself, but was it sensible, was it fair, was 
it Christian, to condemn and cast out a noble woman who is 
doing fine constructive work in the world, because of a personal 
habit which at its worst is only a bad habit and in her own eyes 
is of absolutely no importance? 

Even though Miss Moore thinks the editor of the Leader 
was on the wrong side of the question, apparently the editors 
of all the church papers in Boston were with him, since they 
united in giving a lunch in Miss Royden’s honor, as reported in 
the Leader. The editor of the Congregationalisi said editorially 
that those who do not smoke would feel obliged to take it up 
as a protest if such intolerance became common. So again I 
wonder why Miss Moore is ashamed to let her friends in other 
denominations know the attitude of the Leader. 

A Reader. 


= = 


“SHOULD LIBERALS BE COME-OUTERS?”’ 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your leading editorial of April 21 insisting that we should 
be “kind” and not insist on liberals leaving Orthodox churches, 
has the adroit reasoning of a Philadelphia lawyer, and will 
doubtless deceive the “‘elect.’” But are we satisfied wholly with 
its philosophy? Suppose instead of throwing back the test of 
character to those of us who insist on creedal honesty for the 
clergy, and saying that those who make the charge are not up to 
those whom they criticise, we apply this rule as a general conduct 
of life. Then I think we can see its fallacy. 

Suppose a Catholic clergyman should have the opportunity 
to be elected to the Universalist church in Washington. Heisa 
man of excellent character, and believes salvation is found in 
the Catholic communion. Would you approve of his accepting 
the pastorate and trying to bring that Universalist church into 
Rome? Money that is given there is intended for the propaga- 
tion of liberal religion. If our Catholic friend adopts the prag- 
matic philosophy without insisting on the idealism of truth, he 
would doubtless “‘act the part,” but a preacher or prophet is 
not an actor. 

‘A Presbyterian minister professes the Presbyterian creed. 
If he does not believe that creed, why stay inthe church? There 
are other churches. Why should he disintegrate Calvinistic 
theology while being paid, among other things, for being a teach- 
ing elder of Calvinistic theology! 

Or suppose a German is considered to be French. There 
is a war on between France and Germany. Should this German 
accept the generalship of a French army corps and lead them 
to death and defeat, and receive pay in good faith for so doing? 

if this illustration is too vivid, take an example of a man 

who is a Republican. Should he lead the Democrats to defeat 
because he can do so? Yes, says a Republican. No, say the 
Democrats. 
: Mr. Editor, will you not reconsider your editorial philosophy 
of sentimentalism and insist on the highest ideal for all? Weare 
most kind when we insist on the highest in everything of which 
humanity is capable, not when we compromise with opportunism, 
or let the memories of the past scuttle the ship of progress of the 
present. 

Suppose you are a Jesuit in disguise, do you have a right to 
take your editorial salary for editing the Christian Leader? 

Let us be fair to the Orthodox, and insist that they have a 
fair deal. Simple honesty demands honesty. 

Many men are deluding themselves with the false philosophy 
that they can do more good by staying in some church “‘because 
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of the good they may do.”” How do they know? Such a man 
as Dr. Crothers held his own heresy trial. If he had stayed in 
the Presbyterian Church would he have done more good than 
to try to be honest in every way? 

*Tis true we have many men now in the liberal ministry 
without achurch. Thisis not wholly their fault, but the weakness 
or fault of our liberal leaders who have not caused the denomina- 
tions to grow. This will not be remedied by telling liberals to 
stay in Orthodox churches, but by using our brains, believing 
in the words we say, and having a spirit of self-sacrifice. There 
are drastic days coming in the liberal fellowships, if liberal de- 
nominations survive. 

Carlyle Summerbell. 

Roslindale, Mass. 


The writer of this letter, who is doing important and success- 
ful work as minister of a Unitarian church, apparently sees no 
difference between a Roman Catholic secretly worming his way 
into the pulpit of a Universalist church for the sake of bringing 
the church to Rome, and a Presbyterian standing by the old 
church into which he was born and seeking to bring its creed 
and practise into harmony with newer revelations of God. We 
do see the difference. 

The writer thinks that the main thing about being a Pres- 
byterian minister is acceptance of some ancient Presbyterian 
formulation of faith. We do not. 

We fully agree with the writer that for ourselves and for 
others we ought to insist on following the highest way we know 
or can find, but we trust that we shall not be deemed unkind if 
we point out that part of that highest consists in giving other 
ministers, who look at things differently, credit for ordinary 
fundamental every-day honesty. 

What we said in our editorial about a man following his 
conscientious convictions answers the question about Dr. Croth- 
ers. Of course he ought to have been a “come-outer,” and he 
became one of the greatest of all ““come-outers.”’ 

In some moods it is laughable, in other moods it is madden- 
infg, to find Unitarians and Universalists who call themselves 
liberals at times measuring liberals of world-wide reputation and 
influence in so-called Orthodox churches by a shrunken yardstick 
labeled membership in our sect. If this be sentimentalism, 
sentimentalist we shall be to the end of the chapter. 

The Editor. 
* * 


BARNUM AS AN EDUCATOR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Popular interest in P. T. Barnum, Showman, is evidenced 
by the number of books and newspaper articles on his career 
printed recently. He died in 1891. In his lifetime Mr. Barnum 
was a firm believer in advertising—in printers’ ink—and his 
deeds and his features were constantly before the public eye. 
But how many Americans, famous in their day, are the sub- 
jects of biography thirty-five or forty years after their death? 
In 1923 a Life of Barnum of 376 pages was published, a Boys’ Life 
of him in 1926 of 242 pages, his Autobiography, condensed, in 
1927, and now “The Unknown Barnum.” 

In 1852, when forty-two years old, P. T. Barnum was al- 
ready very much interested in education, as evidenced by his 
election as one of the first board of trustees of Tufts College, of 
which Hosea Ballou, 2d, was the first president. 

The Barnum Museum at Tufts is mute evidence that he 
ever after kept that interest alive. Many ‘years ago, I recall, 
Mr. Barnum made a conditional offer of a substantial sum of 
money to be used in research to collect the writings of Liberal 
Christians in Medieval Europe and to have them translated and 
published in America. 

In 1856 a small book of sixty-four pages appeared under the 
title of ‘‘Petite Bunkum, the Showman,”’ written by himself—a 
satirical Life of P. T. Barnum; and ten years later, in 1866, Mr. 
Barnum published a book of 424 pages (which was translated 
into French) entitled ‘““The Humbugs of the World—An Account 
of Humbugs, Delusions, Impositions, Quackeries, Deceits, and 


Deceivers Generally in All Ages.’”’ May it not be true that, as 
Showman, Dr. Barnum aimed to educate his public so as to 
be able the more readily to detect deception and fraud? Perhaps 
so. 

Nearly forty years ago, on one of our voyages to Europe 
Mrs. Ballou and I sailed from New York for Liverpool on a 
steamer where we found Mr. and Mrs. P. T. Barmun also pas- 
sengers, and it so happened that the steward seated them opposite 
us at our table in the dining saloon. Under such conditions, 
fellow passengers become well acquainted. Mr. Barnum’s remi- 
niscences were most entertaining. In a way, he was another 
Benjamin Franklin. I recall many of his wise sayings on that 
ocean voyage. The record of welcome in England is well known, 
as well as the banquet in his honor at Hotel Victoria in London, 
Nov. 8, 1889, when the Earl of Kilmorey presided. Mr. Barnum 
was then seventy-nine years old, but wonderfully vigorous and 
alert. In his philosophic moments and his highest ideals it seems 
to me that P. T. Barnum was distinctly an educator. 

Hosea S. Ballou, 


* * 


SHALL WE USE THE WORD CHRISTIAN? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was much interested in the editorial discussion of the word 
“Christian” in the April 7th issue of the Leader, as the First 
Universalist Church of Los Angeles has just erected a very 
conspicuous challenge to the people of the city to disprove if 
they can the assertion that Universalists are Christian. 

This challenge consists of a large imitation bronze tablet 
some ten by eleven feet in size placed on the south end of the 
church where it can not help but be seen by thousands of people 
who pass by in automobiles every day. The wording is simple, 
and yet was the product of many weeks’ discussion as to the best 
means of setting forth the essentials of the church, in addition 
to telling people its name. 

At the top in twelve inch high letters of raised gold leaf the 
words “Universalist Church’’ appear. Below in ten inch letters 
are the two words “‘Liberal’”’ and ‘‘Christian.”’ 

We felt that the word ‘‘Liberal’”’ alone and unqualified would 
give the impression that the Universalist church had adopted 
the humanist attitude, which is well represented by the local 


’ Unitarian church. As a protest against such an extreme position 


the word “‘Christian”’ was thought suitable. 

On the other hand the frequent statement of the Orthodox 
churches that Universalists are not Christians is challenged by 
the wording of the tablet, which can not fail to impress itself 
on the passer-by. 

From the standpoint of publicity we have yet to learn 
results, as the tablet has only been up a few days. 

I can only say that there is nothing like it in Los Angeles. 

George L. Davenport, Jr. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


a * 


THE HARTFORD GESTURE ALL SENTIMENT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Middle West the swing is entirely away from Con- 
gregationalism and toward Unitarianism, to wit: Lombard 
College, North Shore Church, Chicago, Universalist church at 
Boone, Ia., now in charge of the Western Unitarian Conference. 
The Illinois Convention headquarters housed in a room rented 
from the Western Unitarian Headquarters, Chicago. It is only 
a question of time when the Western Unitarian Conference 
and the Middle West Universalist State Conventions will amal- 
gamate (with distinct machinery for a while). 

The Congregational headquarters for the Middle West in 
Chicago will not even answer letters written to them by Uni- 
versalist ministers. 

A prominent Universalist layman in Illinois said recently: 
“The Hartford gesture was all sentiment, the Middle West ges- 
tures are concrete and practical. One words, the other deeds.” 

Carl Polson. 
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In this fact, that Christianity is the religion of a man, and such a man as Jesus, is to be found the secret of its perennial 
charm for all men everywhere, and the hope of its ultimate conquest over evil.—Russell H. Stafford. 


The New Testament 
The Gospel before the Gospels. By Bur- 
ton Scott Easton. (Scribner’s. $1.75.) 

The professor of New Testament In- 
terpretation and Literature in the General 
Theological Seminary in New York has 
here presented students with a work of 
quite extraordinary value. For a quarter 
of a century the material of our Gospels 
has been increasingly studied not as em- 
bodied in those three (or four) documents, 
but in its earlier stages, when, as yet un- 
written, it was taking shape and being 
transmitted from the eye and ear witnesses 
to the later generation. 

A whole school of ‘‘form-historians”’ 
has arisen, of whom Dr. Easton’s first two 
chapters give the fullest account available 
in English. They reduce the gospel ma- 
terial to its component parts, to brief 
and commonly unrelated sections, each 
of which was handed down as a type of 
some definitely recognized literary form, 
such as a healing-story, a parable, a dia- 
logue, a moral apothegm. 

What Mark did was to collect a mass 
of these varied fragments and weave 
them together into the continued narrative 
we call by his name to-day. His construc- 
tive skill, however, was too weak to con- 
ceal the originally unrelated character of 
his sections, and it is easy enough for 
scholars to-day to break the string and 
observe the beads singly. So observed, 
the gospel passages seem frequently, under 
the treatment of these writers, to become 
all form, with no content. When a pas- 
sage is assigned to the category of a par- 
ticular form, it seems to be disposed of. 
That the material embodied in this form 
is genuine historic stuff seems rarely ad- 
mitted even as a possibility. 

If the first part of Dr. Easton’s book 
makes us acquainted, with fairness and all 
due recognition, with the methods and 
results of this form-criticism, the last part, 
with no less critical skill, points out the 
limits of the method and shows its entire 
lack of bearing on the essential historicity 
of the gospels. Nowhere has the demon- 
stration been more brilliantly and con- 
vincingly made that, with all recognition 
of the inevitable intermixture of legendary 
and mythical elements, the great bulk of 
the synoptic material is genuine historic 
reminiscence. Specifically, it does not 
reflect the positions of the church at the 
time of its writing, but often flies directly 
in their face. The writers are bound to a 
historic reality. 

This book puts Dr. Easton into the 
ranks of the most competent and most 
useful of the completely emancipated and 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


“Tiberal’’ Biblical scholars. He has won 
our profoundest admiration and gratitude. 


C. BR. B. 
Jesus Christ. By Anthony C. Deane. 
(Doubleday, Doran. $1.50 net.) 


A brief, simply written and wholly 
conventional account of Jesus’ mission. 
The author, who is an honorary canon of 
Worcester Cathedral, writes as an Anglican 
dignitary might be expected to write, 
with a distinct evangelical flavor and a 
strong apologetic purpose. The Fourth 
Gospel is freely used as a historical source 
alongside the Synoptics, and the miracle- 
stories are accepted without reserve as 
records of fact. It is a little surprising to- 
day to find the ancient argument, ‘Hither 
God or a bad man.’’ Canon Deane be- 
lieves that Jesus’ ‘‘claims’’ (by which is 
meant the claims made for him by current 
Anglican orthodoxy) are either true, in 
which case he is a divine being, and so 
could naturally be born of a virgin, mul- 
tiply bread and fish ad lihitwm and after 
death come back to life in his buried body; 
or they are false, in which case he is an 
imposter or a deluded fanatic, and Chris- 
tianity a pathetic humbug. One who 
can draw such a conclusion from the 
Gospels has read them to little purpose, 
and is living in another century than the 
twentieth. If this book were not vitiated 
by preliminary assumptions like these, 
much of it could be read with profit. 

Cokes 


Greek Thought in the New Testament. 
By George Holley Gilbert. (Macmillan. 
$1.75.) 

One of the chief contributions of scholar- 
ship to the understanding of the New 
Testament in recent times has been that 
of making clear how the Christian message 
and organizing impulse, originating within 
Judaism, found a foothold in the world of 
Greek thought into which Paul carried 
them. Comparative study has thrown 
much light on the process and its conse- 
quences. With this study Dr. Gilbert is 
evidently thoroughly familiar, and in 
seven chapters he discusses in a very in- 
teresting way its results. His conclusion 
is first of all that the primitive gospel did 
not contain the Greek element. With that 
there can be no quarrel. 
clusion is that it is irreconcilable with the 
Greek element. If that be true every ac- 
commodation of the Christian message to 
the Greek influence has been a mistake 
and our duty must be to reform Christian- 
ity by eliminating the Greek element in 
our worship and our thought about God. 
Waiving the question whether this could 
now be done, it is questionable whether it 
would be desirable, since in every other 


His second con-. 


human interest Western civilization is 
utilizing its heritage from Greek life and 
thought. Dr. Gilbert doubts whether 
the incorporation of Greek elements into 
Christianity was necessary for its spread. 
That question can never now be answered, 
but the fact remains that Christianity did 
transcend Jewish Messianism and did 
send down its roots into foreign soil, and 
that what success it had in this process of 
transplanting its faith and hope was 
inseparably associated with its acceptance 
and use of Greek moulds for its message. 

Dr. Gilbert finds that the revelation 
that came through Jesus was threefold: 
“that man may reach an absolute assur- 
ance of the love of God; that man may live 
a life of unbroken fellowship with God; 
and that a life of unbroken fellowship 
with God is a life of immeasurable power.”’ 
That is a fine statement of the central 
affirmations of Christianity. The Hebraic 
background of primitive Christianity set 
limits in various ways to the presentation 
of these affirmations to mankind as a 
whole and the Hellenic influences helped 
to provide universal forms for expressing 


and perpetuating this great ideal. It 


seems a pity to depreciate the contribu- 
tion of the Hellenic influences in order to 
emphasize the fact that the essentiafly 
Christian message was greater than either 
its early Jewish or its later Greek moulds. 
Perhaps Dr. Gilbert thinks that enough 
has been done to elucidate the Greek ele- 
ment and that now we need rather an 
emphasis upon that revelation which 
“though misunderstood, neglected, and 
often buried under alien matter,’’ has been 
the source of ‘“‘a spiritual power which is 
slowly transforming human lives and 
human institutions.” 
Hist Base 


How to Teach the New Testament. By 
Frederick J. Rae. (Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.00.) 


Mr. Rae, who is director of Religious 
Education in the training school for 
teachers in Aberdeen, Scotland, has pre- 
pared a series of lessons on the incidents 
in the life of Jesus, his teachings, and the 
work of the early apostles. Notes and in- 
terpretations are given to assist the teacher 
in the preparation of lessons. The interest 
is a practical one throughout and the re- 
ligious motive is kept uppermost. The 
book is not offered as an aid in teaching 
the “‘facts’’ (‘the facts in the Bible are 
always divine facts,’ says the author in 
his preface, without elucidating his state- 
ment). It is a manual for those whofwish 
to impress upon children the religious 
meaning of the incidents discussed. , In 
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CHAUTAUQUA 

For the ladies who are interested in 
Mission Study, Chautauqua is an ideal 
place for a vacation. The Home Mis- 
sions Institute will be held here from Aug. 
12 to 17 and the Foreign Missions In- 
stitute from Aug. 19 to 25. Throughout 
the summer season there are courses given 
on the subject of missions. These courses 
are intended for any who wish to get a 
better knowledge of mission fields and of 
non-Christian religions. It is already 
definite that Prof. Oscar M. Buck of Drew 
Theological Seminary is to present two 
courses from July 24 to Aug. 10. His 
subjects will be ‘‘Personal Religious Ex- 
perience in the Non-Christian Religions,” 
and ‘‘Mohammed and the Koran.” 

Chautauqua is not only a place to get 
knowledge regarding mission work. To 
quote from the Chautauqua Quarterly: ‘It 
is a summer city in the woods, on a hill- 
side overlooking a twenty mile lake, fa- 
mous for amusement, recreation, inspira- 
tion and education. Golf enthusiasts find 
happiness on links overlooking a wonder- 
ful expanse of water and green hills. For 
those who love the water, there is sailing, 
rowing, swimming, or restful hours as a 
passive onlooker. For the strenuous 
there is roque, tennis, horseshoes, hiking, 
and motoring; for the less strenuous, the 
study of nature, birds and trees. The 
literary, the musical, the intellectual, enjoy 
such a feast as is found in no other sum- 
mer retreat in the wide world. Lectures, 
concerts, dramas, entertainments, great 
speakers, vocal and instrumental artists. 
Those interested in religion think the 
Chautauqua Sabbath a bit of heaven on 
earth. The socially inclined find clubs 
for both men and women and opportunity 
for quiet converse. The young folks find 
Picnics, parties and every variety of sport 
and pastime including supervised dancing 
at the Chautauqua Golf Club House. 
The children’s clubs abound with activities 
for all. It would indeed be difficult to find 
a place for summer outings so wholesome 
or where there is so wide a choice of oc- 
cupation for the upbuilding of either mind 
or body, or where there is gathered to- 
gether so large a proportion of intelligent, 
educated people possessing such friendly 
and social disposition.’”’ And with these 
statements all who have ever been to 
Chautauqua agree. 

Of course it is most important that 
Universalists should know that their de- 
nomination is represented at Chautauqua. 
The various Protestant denominations 
have established headquarters here and 
when the Universalist General Conven- 
tion in 1926 wished to buy or rent a 
house the Unitarians invited the General 
Convention to share their headquarters. 
Thus we have joined with the Unitarians 
the last two summers and are doing so 


_ Monday, 


again next summer. In 1926 Miss M. 
Agnes Hathaway was our representative 
and last summer I acted as representative, 
and I shall be at Chautauqua next summer 
again in that same capacity. The Uni- 
tarians and Universalists work hand in 
hand in this field. For a matter of record, 
however, we keep two registration books 
at headquarters, one for Unitarians and 
one for Universalists. Fifty-five Uni- 
versalists registered last summer, and we 
hope there will be at least two or three 
times as many this year. The western 
part of New York State, the northwestern 
part of Pennsylvania, and the northeastern 
part of Ohio should be represented by a 
goodly number of Universalists. Of the 
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40,000 people who visited Chautauqua last 
summer, some to stay a day and some to 
stay the season, there were some from 
Europe, some from South America, and 
many from the most western state in the 
Union. I have not a doubt that all of 
these wish they might return this summer. 

If you are wondering just where you 
will spend your vacation this coming 
summer, write for information to the 
Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua, N. Y., 
and then plan to become acquainted with 
that region of New York State, which is 
very beautiful; namely, the region in 
which Lake Chautauqua is situated. 
Bring the entire family if you do not want 
to come alone. There is something to do 
for every one, from grandfather down to 
the child who can be taken care of in a 
morning kindergarten class. 

Helene Ulrich. 


Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


At the Boston Ministers’ Meeting on 
April 23, President Nichols 
presided and Rey. Peter J. McInnes 
conducted the devotional service. Others 
present were: Messrs. Spear, Brush, van 
Schaick, Stevens, Huntley, Cowing, Ellen- 
wood, Hoyt, Marshall, Polson, Dowson, 
Peters, W. S. Perkins, Leighton, Bissell, 
Coons, J. M. Paige, G. H. Lewis, Rose, 
Roblin, Soule, Polk, Miss Shedd, Miss 
Earle and Mrs. Chamberlain. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz spoke on ‘“The Present 
Standing and Progress of the Pension 
Fund.” Explaining that it was for the 
most part a problem in mathematics and 
funds, Dr. Etz said that he would try to 
place before his hearers some of the facts 
which must be faced in working out this 
whole matter of pensions. He reminded 
those present that the extensive report 
presented at the Hartford Convention 
had been coupled with the statement that 
the contributory plan had not met with 
the approval of the ministers, and that 
the Convention had adopted a reeommend- 
ation that the action taken at Providence 
be rescinded and that in its place there be 
established a pension plan on a non-con- 
tributory basis. The Board was author- 
ized to begin making such payments as it 
could on April 1, 1928. 

“We have,’’ said Dr. 


Etz, “certain 


General Convention funds for ministerial - 


relief and pensions. ‘The funds on hand 
stand in round numbers as follows: The 
Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund, $77,000; 
the Cooper Fund, $8,000; the Pension 
Fund, $29,000. The combined income 
from these is approximately $5,700 a year, 
and there are in addition our state funds, 
amounting to about $200,000. We are 
trying to get action from the state boards 
that hold such funds, agreeing to some 
arrangement by which we will be able to 
use them in connection with a denomina- 
tional scheme. Some states are working 
out their own plans. 

“The most serious problem in connec- 


tion with pensions for us is that we inherit 
a lot of men who are eligible. Of 319 
ministers reporting to us 120 are sixty 
years of age and above. There are seven- 
ty-six who are sixty-five years of age or 
older, and have been twenty-five years 
in the Universalist ministry. Then there 
is the problem of relief. Some of our 
funds must be saved for that. You would 
be surprised to learn of some of the urg- 
ent appeals we get. 

“What we are planning to do is to be- 
gin paying a flat rate of $100 a year to 
men and women on our list seventy-six 
years of age or older who have been in our 
ministry twenty-five years. 

“At the Providence Convention when 
the Trustees brought in a report on this 
matter the Committee on Official Re- 
ports worked out a substitute plan. It 
was a very interesting plan, but incident- 
ally they forgot the multiplication table. 
The contributory plan as presented by 
the Trustees was not something that was 
drawn up over night. We have had the 
benefit of the opinion of actuaries of three 
of the biggest insurance companies in the 
country. They say that to establish a 
non-contributory system paying a com- 
paratively small pension at least a million 
dollars would be needed. As things stand 
now, unless we can raise that amount of 
money there isn’t one of you who is going 
to live long enough to get a pension worth 
mentioning. We can’t pay out what we 
don’t have. The plans of practically all 
the other denominations are contributory. 
When we put up to the actuaries the 
proposition of a non-contributory plan 
they threw up their hands and said it 
wouldn’t work. You will find that 
teachers’ pension plans, to take an ex- 
ample, have all come finally to being 
contributory. The Methodists voted 
three years ago to change from a non- 
contributory to a contributory plan, and 
the Presbyterians are out to raise fifteen 

(Continued on page 573) 
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WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
May 6-12. Headquarters. 


Miss Slaughter: 
May 6-12. Headquarters; Girard, Penn.; 
points in Ohio. 
Dr. Huntley: 
May 6-12. Lowell, 
Mass.; Headquarters. 
* * 


CHILDREN’S DAY, 1928 


We repeat the information recently given 
in regard to programs for Children’s Day. 

The General Sunday School Association 
will supply, free of charge, copies of any 
of the following: 

He Cares for Me. 

Our Children’s Day Program. 

Children’s Day Program for Univer- 
salist Sunday Schools. 

Summer’s Best of All. 

The First Children’s Day. 

The Universalist Publishing House will 
sell programs as follows: 

The Child in the Midst, Katherine 
Stanley Hall, Edith Fairfield. One scene— 
13 characters, all children. 30 minutes 
for service, which is a simple pageant. 
May be elaborated to include more chil- 
dren—15 cents. 

The Lamp—A pageant of Religious 
Education, Anita B. Ferris. Requires 
large cast—over one hundred. One epi- 
sode may be given instead of complete 
pageant. 30 cents. 

The Crusade of the Children, Elizabeth 
Woodbridge. A pageant-play for chil- 
dren. 3 acts. Time, 2 hours. Twenty- 
five speaking parts with any number ad- 
ditional children. Especially suitable 
for out-door community festival. $1.50. 

Boys and Girls from Hebrew History— 
A Children’s Day Pageant, Annie Russell 
Marble. Through tableau, dialogue and 
music, boys and girls from Old and New 
Testament are presented. May be cut 
or elaborated to meet needs of any school. 
25 cents. 


Mass.; Roxbury, 


*x x 


ONCE AGAIN TO BARRE, VT. 


When people go to the same place year 
after year, there must be some real at- 
traction. For four years, there has been 
an Institute at Goddard Seminary, Barre, 
Vt. Some students have been there two, 
three, or even four years. Last summer, 
the membership was double that in any 
previous year. Two young ladies received 
diplomas for a three years’ course com- 
pleted. Some newcomers said: “Is this 
what an Institute is like? Why didn’t 
we ever come before?” 

In view of all this experience, we are 
confident that we make no mistake when 
we urge our friends in Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and the Province of Quebec 
to make plans to attend the Institute of 


SOMETHING ABOUT FERRY BEACH 
IV 

Rev. Frank Durward Adams, D. D., 
of Detroit, President of the Universalist 
General Convention, will preach the oc- 
casional sermon. Of course it will be a 
notable utterance. The date will be Sun- 
day, July 29. 


1928 at Barre, Vt., or to make it possible 
for members of church schools to attend 
that they may find the joy and profit that 
has come to others. 

The session this year is from June 21 
to June 24. It begins early in the morning 
of June 21, and ends after church on Sun- 
day, June 24. It is desirable that those 
attending get the whole of the session, 
for a course is given that occupies five or 
six days at all our other Institutes. 

The first thing for a school to do is to 
find the people who will go and to reserve 
rooms for them at Goddard Seminary. 
Application should be made to Principal 
George E. Rogers. The rate is two dol- 
lars a day. There is a registration fee of 
one dollar. 

The next thing for the school to do is to 
secure the money to pay the price for 
these young people to go. It may be 
earned by an interested group. It ought 
to be given by members of the congrega- 
tion or by some of the adult organiza- 
tions. If these people are shown what 
they are doing for their young people and 
for the future of their church by this 
generosity they will give gladly. 

This year’s program includes five courses: 
one in Old Testament taught by Rev. 
Francis W. Gibbs, dean of the Institute; 
“A Study of the Pupil,’ taught by Mrs. 
Mary I. Chamberlain and Rey. A. Gertrude 
Earle; ‘““How to Teach Religion,” taught 


by Mr. Carl A. Hempel; ‘‘World Friend- 
ship,” taught by Miss Earle, and “How 
to Sing Hymns,” taught by Miss Betty 
Brown of the faculty at Goddard. There 
will also be forum periods in the evening 
and the usual recreational program under 
Mr. Hempel’s leadership. 

If any pupils wish to secure Interna- 
tional Standard credit, they may make ar- 
rangements to do so, by taking both 
courses in “The Study of the Pupil.’ 
Those present for the full period will re- 
ceive credit toward the diploma awarded 
by the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion. There are several students who are 
eligible for diplomas this year if they com- 
plete the course satisfactorily. The gradu- 
ation ceremony will be on Saturday eve- 
ning. 

But this bare statement of what will be 
done at the Barre Institute gives little idea 
of what the experience proves to those 
who attend. It needs the enthusiastic 
testimony of people who have been there, 
or of those at home who see results in the 
service rendered after attendance, to 
convince of the value. Come and see, 
dear friends. You will be glad you did, 
and those who do the work will be glad, 
too, for it is their desire that 1928 show a 
gain equal to that of 1927. 

* * 
WHO HAS STEREOPTICON SLIDES 
TO DONATE? 


Mr. Henry Murphy, who is in Beirut 
working with boys who have gone out 
from the Near East orphanages, would be 
very glad to receive gifts of stereopticon 
slides to use in his work. They may be 
travel slides or anything of interest to boys. 
If you have any to give and will forward 
them to the General Sunday School Associ- 
ation, we will ship them to Beirut. 

Mr. Frank Ober, secretary of the Near 
East Relief, says, “I don’t know any one 
who is doing a better service for youth 
than Mr. Murphy, or doing it with a finer 
spirit.” 

The boys go out from the orphanages in 
fine moral and physical condition. To 
give them the protection and friendship 
which they so much need when they begin 
life for themselves, when they go out into 
a world of temptation and loneliness, is 
the special work of Mr. Murphy. Through 
the Near East League, an organization 
including many features of the Y.M.C. A., 
he seeks to hold and protect these boys. 

* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


Mr. Charles E. Johnson, after years of 
devoted service, has been elected superin- 
tendent emeritus of the church school at 
Nashua, N. H. The pupils have presented 
to him a beautiful loving cup with the in-. 
scription, ‘Superintendent Charles E. 
Johnson, Lover of Children.’’ 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont, Quebec and New Hampshire Letter 


Washington Church 
Building Stone Cam- 
paign.—It has been 
the privilege of the 
State Superintendent 
during the past week, 
through the aid of 
members of the Louise 
M. Slocum Class of 
Morrisville, Vt., to send out signed copies 
of a letter approving the campaign of 
the National Building Committee. The 
reaction received from this letter has been 
surprising. The Superintendent expected 
that it would bring large returns in the 
form of building stone. He finds, how- 
ever, that he has received many, many 
letters personally approving and con- 
demning the present move. He can not 
understand the reaction which has come 
back to his office unless the members of 
the Louise M. Slocum Class write so 
much more plainly than he does that for 
the first time in years the correspondents 
of the State Superintendent know by 
whom their letters are signed. * * North- 
field.—The parish at Northfield, as I have 
previously reported, has been fiddling 
around ever since the flood with com- 
munity church gatherings, partly upon the 
plea of economy. The idea of church 
federation, which was enthusiastically re- 
ceived at first, is much less so at the pres- 
ent time, at least in its original form. 
However, our pastor, Rev. Harriet B. 
Robinson, believing that if this is what 
the people want the ground should be 
cleared, resigned her pastorate at North- 
field and accepted the pastorate of the 
federated church at Dover, N. H., early 
in April. Our church will hear candidates 
for the Universalist pastorate, although 
a union may still go through. Northfield 
can serve the community either with three 
Protestant churches, with a federated 
church and a denominational church, but 
not with a completely federated church. * * 
Barnard.—Rev. Otto S. Raspe of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has been again invited 
to serve as pastor at the oldest Univer- 
salist church in Vermont for the summer. 
* * Wells.—There is not much use hold- 
ing long, continued services in practically 
abandoned communities like Wells. Some- 
times I think, however, that the at- 
tendants at even prosperous churches, 
certainly those I know who years ago at- 
tended churches and have long since 
passed away, obtained an inspiration which 
is more than worth the while by an oc- 
casional going back to the church at 
Wells. It is always home for some one 
even if it is not their own particular home. 
We want the services at Wells this sum- 
mer. We want to see George Goodspeed 
and the bunch in the pews once more, for 
they have looks upon their faces then 


‘his thought. 


that they have at no other time. * * 
Rev. George W. Perry.—Many state- 
ments concerning the death of Rey. 
George W. Perry, a fairly complete out- 
line of his life and words of appreciation 
of his work have already been printed in 
columns of the Leader. Many special 
societies in which he was interested have 
made note of his passing, but somehow as 
I have read them, one by one, I have felt 
that the simplest note of all has not been 
spoken and that it should be. I suppose 
his family think of him pre-eminently as 
the father. I suppose that certain people 
at Rutland, some there, some there no 
more, think of him as one divinely sent 
to do the special job he did in that city. 
But somehow to me the power that 
marked George W. Perry above all other 
things was his ability to make articulate 
I never heard him preach 
many times, but every sermon stands out 
unique, a message by itself. One sermon 
upon the topic, ‘‘The Human. Hand,” 
will always brand me. ‘To be able to leave 
one’s message when that message is worth 
the while marked indelibly upon the lis- 
tener, is a privilege that was given to 
few, but it was given in remarkable de- 
gree to George W. Perry. * * Guilford, 
Vt.—They have ninety-nine year old 
Universalists in Guilford. Probably this 
is not unusual elsewhere, but recently I 
have lost track of some of our aged records 
and I wish our people would write me 
about them. Mrs. Susan Burnett Cut- 
ting celebrated her ninety-ninth birth- 
day at Brattleboro at the home of her 
two daughters April 17. Think of the 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Preachers in North Weymouth, Mass., 
through May will be: May 6, Rev. B. F. 
McIntire; May 138, Rev. John van Schaick, 
Jr., D. D.; May 20 and 27, Rev. S. G. 
Ayres, D. D. 


Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon of the First 
Universalist Church of Lansing, Michigan, 
has been appointed chairman of the Speak- 
ers’ Bureau of the Lansing Welfare Fund. 
Also, at a recent meeting of the Lansing 
Council of Religious Education, Mr. Rea- 
mon was re-elected to membership and 
made chairman of the Educational Com- 
mittee. 


Mrs. L. J. Richards, wife of the minister 
of the Tarpon Springs, Florida, church, 
will be in Massachusetts during the month 
of May. She will tell the story of the 
famous Inness paintings to any of the 
churches desiring it. Mrs. Richards had 
planned this lecture trip last fall. She had 
filled just one of many Massachusetts 
engagements when she was called suddenly 


stories she can tell. * * Winchester, 
N. H.—Of course every Universalist 
knows all about Winchester, its history, 
its traditions and its faith. They know of 
its beautiful church and they know it 
ought to live forever. Perhaps our 
people forget sometimes that even his- 
torical places are subject to the changes 
of passing time. The beautiful church 
building sometimes falls into decay. 
The population centers change and people 
move from town to town. That prosperity 
comes and goes with rising and falling 
commercial demand rather than the in- 
crease or decrease of denominational faith. 
Winchester, N. H., has been having a hard 
time, but the grim set of the jaws of the 
descendants of the people who gathered 
in the historic 1803 campaigns has never 
changed. During the pastorate of the 
Rev. E. L. Houghton there has been a 
constant withdrawal of families from the 
town. Many repairs upon the church 
building have been immediately neces- 
sary, could not be neglected for a moment, 
expenses have increased enormously, and 
the income has not increased. With 
courage the people have tackled many of 
the repairs themselves, and have done 
splendid work with the spirit of sacrifice. 
The minister has suffered in the reduction 
of expenses, but all this has not availed 
and the people can go no further without 
the incurrence of debt. Mr.’ Houghton, 
recognizing the situation, will close his 
pastorate May 1. The church will close 
temporarily while all available funds are 
gathered together to complete still neces- 
sary repairs. A campaign of reawaken- 
ing will take place in the fall. 
George F. Fortier. 


and Interests 


home by the illness of Mr. Richards. Dr. 
Coons is arranging the dates and itinerary 
for her. 


On April 20, a litte daughter came into 
the home of Rev. and Mrs. Norman D. 
Fletcher at Haverhill, Mass. 


A letter from Mrs. McGowin states that 
J. Greeley McGowin is recovering from 
his recent illness and gaining ground 
steadily. He is still in Montgomery but 
has moved to the Exchange Hotel, where 
he expects to be for about three weeks 
more until all danger of further complica- 
tions is over. 


Rev. O. Whitman Eames of St. Paul’s 
Church, Springfield, Mass., and Rey. 
Alfred S. Cole of West Somerville ex- 
changed pulpits on April 22. 


Colorado 


Denver.—Rev. H. H. Niles, pastor. 
Our annual meeting was the best since 
the coming of Mr. Niles. A movement 
which promises well for the church is the 
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inauguration of informative, intellectually- 
stimulating meetings once a month. 
Sunday evening, April 29, Mrs. Lowe, a 
high school teacher, reviewed Thornton 
Wilder’s “The Bridge of San Luis Rey.” 
We call these ‘Fireside Meetings.”’ 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Rev. F. W. Perkins, 
D. D., pastor. For Good Friday, All 
Souls Unitarian Church invited us to join 
in the service in their church. Dr. U. G.B. 
Pierce, the pastor, gave a brief talk and 
Dr. Perkins read the Scripture and offered 
the prayer. On Sunday, April 15, Dr. 
Perkins and Dr. Pierce exchanged pulpits. 
Unitarians and Universalists were glad to 
renew this annual custom which the period 
of transition had interrupted. 


Maine 


Brunswick.—Rey. Harold I. Merrill, 
pastor. Since the first of January a 
program of display advertising of a very 
conservative nature has been carried out. 
During Lent the pastor gave a series of 
sermons interpreting some of the sayings 
of Jesus. If interest in the church can be 
judged by church attendance our interest 
increased 15 per cent during Lent. At 
6 a. m. on Easter Sunday the sunrise ser- 
vice sponsored by the Y. P. C. U. brought 
nearly fifty to the church to listen to an 
inspiring sermon delivered by Rev. Thomp- 
son Ashby of the Congregational church. 
The regular morning service found the 
church filled and overflowing into the 
vestry. Following the church service the 
members of the church school gave a 
concert with every member of the school 
taking part. Over 160 were in attendance. 
The concert was in charge of Mrs. Daen 
Eaton, Miss Aimee Stetson, and Mrs. 
Harold I. Merrill. The church was 
decorated with the Easter flowers, the 
pulpit platform being lined with tulip 
plants, sixty of which were given to every 
member of the church school below senior 
age. A large chorus of ladies furnished 
the music both on Palm Sunday and 
Easter, assisted on Easter morning by Mr. 
Ernest Stanwood, organist, Miss Maryon 
Rancour, soloist, and Mr. Leon Rancour, 
violinist. The Murray Alliance, besides 
holding two successful food sales, has taken 
part in an Easter sale and served the 
banquet to over two hundred boys at the 
Cumberland County Y. M. C. A. Confer- 
ence which met in Brunswick in March. 
The Macrina Society outdid themselves 
in+ their annual minstrel show, which 
although not a financial success added 
much to the social life of the town. The 
Associates presented the Old Maids Con- 
vention under the direction of Mr. Roode 
and Rev. Harold I. Merrill. Over $80 was 
cleared and to this has been added $20 
more, the result of a second presentation 
at Dirigo Grange Hall. It is expected to 
present this burlesque at least three times 

ore. The Y. P. C, U. on April 11 pre- 
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sented the three-act comedy, “The Ad- 
ventures of Grandpa,” to a full house and 
expect to visit Bath and other places with 
this production. Mr. Merrill gave the ad- 
dress of welcome at the Y. M. C. A. Con- 
ference and delivered the sermon on the 
first night of the United Protestant Holy 
Week services. On Maundy Thursday a 
union communion service was held at the 
Universalist church, Rey. Thompson Ashby 
delivering the sermon and Mr. Merrill 
conducting the communion service, assisted 
by deacons from the four churches and 
Rev. Mr. Goodrich, formerly pastor of the 
American Congregational Church in Paris, 
France. 


Rockland.—Rey. C. A. Knickerbocker, 
pastor. The men of the Knickerbocker 
Class in the Sunday school have been very 
active in money raising of late. Their 
“Old Maids’ Convention,’’ which they 
have presented three times, already has 
netted them a goodly sum, and they are 
pledged to give two more performances in 
surrounding towns during May. The 
young people of the church are looking 
forward to entertaining the State Conven- 
tion in May. As one source of revenue 
they have just given two one act plays, 
which were so successful that they were 
repeated. The Women’s Society has con- 
tributed $2,000 to parish work this year. 


Mechanic Falls (Federated).—Rev. Oluf 
Tandberg, pastor. During the Lenten 
season the Methodists and Baptists united 
with this church at the mid-week meet- 
ings, and the attendance steadily increased. 
In addition, 5 o’clock vesper services were 
held on Sundays at the Congregational 
church. Easter saw the largest congrega- 
tion since the establishment of the federa- 
tion seven years ago. The pastor, how- 
ever, was called away to conduct the 
funeral services of a former parishioner in 
New Hampshire, and the Easter message 
was delivered by a retired clergyman liv- 
ing in this community. In the evening a 
pageant was given in the auditorium of the 
Universalist church in which fifty children 
took part. This was staged and directed 
by Mrs. Chester Briggs of the Congrega- 
tional church. An audience of four hun- 
dred filled the auditorium. We have one 
serious problem. What shall we do about 
housing the Sunday school? The space is 
limited, and the classes are crowding each 
other, to the disadvantage of all. Within 
the past year the attendance has nearly 
doubled. Early in the winter we debated 
the idea of asking the town authorities for 
permission to use the high school building 
for our Sunday school sessions, but for 
various reasons the idea was given up. At 
present we are making arrangements for 
the organization of both Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts. 


Bangor.—Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. At the Sunday morning service 
March 25, Miss Maud P. Thayer, dean of 
the Junior College at Westbrook Seminary, 
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gave an address on the development of 
Junior College work. Miss Agnes Safford, 
principal, gave a brief history of West- 
brook Seminary. Miss Thayer and Miss 
Safford also spoke at the church school 
session. In the evening a group of local 
musicians gave a concert in the church 
auditorium. This was sponsored by the 
Community Concert Committee of Bangor, 
and broadcast from WABI. On Palm 
Sunday the church was decorated with 
palms and flowers. Dr. Smith took for 
his subject, ‘‘A King for a Day.’”’ In the 
evening at the twelfth WABI concert, 
Mr. Frederick Millar of New York City 
gave a song recital. The annual parish 
supper and meeting was held Monday 
evening, April 2. Mr. Henry Lord, who 
presided, has served as moderator for the 
past forty years. He has served on the 
board of trustees for the Hersey Retreat 
over thirty years, also on the board of 
trustees for Westbrook Seminary for ten 
years, being president of the board three 
years of that time. He is soon to pass his 
eighty-first birthday, and has been con- 
nected with this church since 1867. The 
annual reports were all gratifying. The 
report of the Radio Committee showed 
that this enterprise under the direction of 
Dr. Smith had proved a great community 
asset, and at the same time had in no 
way diminished the interest in personal 
attendance at church services. During 
the year, our pastor has officiated at 158 
funerals, 105 weddings, forty-one services 
in the church, twenty-six services in other 
churches, and has given thirty-nine ad- 
dresses and talks and attended twenty-four 
committee meetings and conferences. Eas- 
ter Sunday was observed by special ser- 
vices and music. The morning service 
opened with an Easter cantata, “The 
Resurrection,’’ by the church choir, with 
Mrs. Raymond P. Jenkins organist and 
Mrs. Gwendoline Barnes Robinson violin- 
ist. Dr. Smith spoke on ‘The Abolish- 
ment of Death.’’ Over 700 people attended 
this service. In the afternoon a pageant, 
“The Radiant Life,’’ was presented by 
members of the church school, under the 
direction of Miss Ruth Drowne, church 
worker and leader. In the evening the 
communion and fellowship meeting was 
held. Ten persons were received into the 
church, making our membership 488 at 
present. The annual fellowship supper 
was held Thursday, April 12. There were 
about 200 present. Several letters were 
read from absent members. Rey. and Mrs, 
Leroy W. Haven of the United Parish 
Church of Orono, and Rev. and Mrs. 
Ralph F. Blanning of the First Unitarian 
Church of Bangor brought greetings from 
their churches. Mrs. E. C. Drowne of 
Medford, Mass., was also a guest. Fi- 
nancial aid to the Dorothy Memorial 
debt has been given recently as follows: 
$1,000 from unknown donor, $200 from 
Clara Barton Guild, $100 from Floral and 
Aid Society and $25 from the Y. P. C. U. 
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Massachusetts 


Lynn.—Rey. William Wallace Rose, 
pastor. The Man in the Tower is the 
not-too-mysterious signature to a series 
of weekly postals going to the membership 
of this church. A cut of the tower adorns 
each card and the message, in informal 
language, apprises the people of the good 
things in prospect on Sunday. ‘The re- 
sults of this simple bit of direct mail 
advertising have been remarkable. Twen- 
ty-five new members were received during 
the Easter season. The Easter congrega- 
tion filled the church and some fifty extra 
chairs were brought in. An evening series 
of Lenten book-review sermons brought 
an average congregation of 383. Morning 
congregations for three months averaged 
404. The budget for the year beginning 
in May has been subscribed. The total 
asked for was $25,000. The minister and 
the church staff are being entertained at a 
series of neighborhood receptions. The 
parish is divided into twenty-one geo- 
graphical units with a captain over each 
who acts as hostess to the Universalists 
of her group. This has brought the minis- 
ter and staff into rapid and widespread 
personal contact with the people. The 
minister also maintains an office in the 
parish house and is available forenoons 
for business or social calls. The annual 
parish supper brought out a capacity 
attendance of 500. Plans are now under 
way to enlarge the parish house, connect it 
by direct entrance to the church, and 
install a modern kitchen from which to 
serve dinners in either building. 


Yarmouthport.—Rey. W. H. Morrison, 
D. D., pastor. At the recent parish meet- 
ing, it was decided that Dr. Morrison 
should continue as pastor, preaching every 
other Sunday during the summer. Upon 
the alternating dates, we are to have 
concerts or other speakers. Musical 
services with the Matakese orchestra 
and soloists have been a decided attraction. 
We have audiences of from forty to seven- 
ty-five persons. This is exceptional for 
Yarmouthport. Ona recent Sunday morn- 
ing the attendance at a neighboring church 
was five, at another in the village twenty, 
while our congregation numbered forty- 
six. Upon the previous Sunday we had 
large numbers of visitors from Chatham, 
Hyannis, Harwich and Barnstable. Our 
fine choir and excellent orchestra with 
piano and organ, draw the people and 
hold their interest. We realize that ad- 
vertising pays, as we send printed post 
eards each Friday to all interested, in and 
out of town, in relation to our affairs. 


Southbridge.—Rev. H. W. Haynes, 
pastor. At the Maundy evening service, 
three united with the church. Easter Sun- 
day we had the largest congregation ever 
remembered by the organist, who has 
played for us for fifteen years. A large 
attendance was present at our parish 
supper and annual meeting on Monday, 
April 9. Fourteen members were added to 


vice. 


the legal voting list. It was voted to paint 
the church this spring. During the eve- 
ning, the Y. P. C. U. presented an electric- 
ally wired bulletin board to go on the 
lawn in front of the church. The pre- 
sentation was made to the parish by the 
president of the Union. 


Lowell, First—Rev. Lorenzo Dow Case, 
D. D., pastor. Sunday morning, April 22, 
Mr. Victor Friend, a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the General Conven- 
tion, delivered a splendid address on 
“Memorials.” After calling attention to 
outstanding memorials in the city of Bos- 
ton, and at Washington, D. C., and 
explaining their value in words that deeply 
impressed his hearers, he made a strong 
appeal for the Memorial Church to be 
built in the Nation’s Capital by the Uni- 
versalist Church. Mr. Friend will not soon 
be forgotten, for the spirit of the man as 
well as what he said captivated all of his 
hearers. None but words of approval 
were heard at the conclusion of the ser- 
The local papers carried strong ad- 
vance notices of the address by Mr. Friend, 
and printed accounts of his speech with his 
photograph on Monday. ‘He should 
be sent to every Universalist church in the 
state by the committee in charge of the 
campaign for funds for the National Me- 
morial Church,” said Dr. Case, minister 
of the First Church. 


Taunton.—Reyv. Cornelius Greenway, 
pastor. On Feb. 16 at 7.380 p. m., the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary had Graham McNamee 
as their guest and speaker, making about 
$150. Over 500 tickets were sold. Dur- 
ing Holy Week our church took an active 
part in the union services in this city. 
Our pastor spoke at six different occasions 
in three different cities. On Easter Sun- 
day we had the largest congregation in 
the memory of the oldest church member. 
The church school under the leadership of 
its superintendent, Mr. George W. Tickell, 
and his wife, gave a dialogue pageant, 
“Jesus Lives.’”’ We have started a Boy 
Scout Troup as well as a Girl Scout 
organization. The Boy Scouts began in 
January with seven members. To-day 
we have thirty-four members. Our pas- 
tor is the Scoutmaster. The Girl Scouts 
were started in March and already we have 
a membership of eighteen. Mrs. Green- 
way is the leader. On April 16 we broke 
three records in this city. We had 1,256 
people in the high schoo! auditorium, 113 
of whom had to stand, the largest at- 
tendance ever present in the auditorium 
for a paid for entertainment, the re- 
ceipts were nearly $1,350, the largest 
amount ever collected in this hall, and 
we had a five column newspaper article 
in the city paper. Three splendid records. 
The occasion was the presence of Com- 
mander Byrd under the auspices of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary. The city government 
and the Legion took cognizance of Com- 
mander Byrd’s presence and presented 
him with a valuable nautical instrument. 


We had a splendid souvenir programme, 
printed under the personal direction of 
Mr. Gorham, one of our oldest parishioners, 
We secured a list of 108 patrons. Protes- 
tants, Jews and Catholics were well rep- 
resented. Each patron paid $5, thus we 
collected expenses for Byrd and the hall. 
Out total expenses were $640, and we 
made $615. We gave free seats to the Boy 
Scouts and the twenty-seven members of 
the Legion band. The committee in 
charge of the Byrd program was the same 
as that for McNamee, Mrs. Walter R. 
Pope, chairman, Mrs. Alyard Harnden, 
Mrs. Mabel Rogers, Mr. H. H. Shumway, 
and Rev. C. Greenway. Much praise 
goes to the president of the Auxiliary, 
Mrs. Alvard Harnden, for the splendid 
accomplishments of this year. The Auxil- 
iary during the last eleven months have 
made in profits $1,335. Three years ago 
they thought it fine when they made $400. 
Sunday evening, April 22, in spite of the 
downpour of rain, a large congregation 
greeted Rev. Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., 
at our church. This was the sixth union 
service of the Protestant churches in -this 
city. All the pastors were present and 
seven took part in this service. Dr. 
Skinner spoke on “‘Building the Kingdom 
of God.” 


Methuen.—Lawrence Abbott, pastor. 
Our people played their full part in the 
tenth annual Missionary Institute (In- 
terdenominational) held on April 25. 
Mrs. Herbert Fay Nye was chairman of 
the committee in charge, which repre- 
sented all the churches of the town. Other 
members of the Mission Circle served in 
various capacities and Mrs. George E. 
Townsend reported for the work done the 
past year by the Universalist women. 
The afternoon session was held in the 
Universalist church. Mr. Abbott was 
present as cheerful and cordial host. At 
the evening meeting, Rev. A. Gertrude 
Earle, former pastor and one of the women 
who started the Institute in 1919, gave 
the principal address. The Universalist 
church had the second largest delegation 
at the banquet which came between the 
meetings. Our people in Methuen are 
greatly enjoying their student pastor, 
Mr. Abbott, and there is keen confpetition 
for the honor of entertaining him during 
his week-end visits. The congregation on 
Easter Sunday numbered ninety-two. A 
party for the Sunday school and an en- 
tertainment in the town hall by Mr. 
Conrad Rheiner, magician, are in prospect. 
Mr. Abbott is to speak to the Masons on 
St. John’s Sunday. 


Brockton.—Reyv. H. Elmer Peters, pas- 
tor. The Christmas sale, a combined 
effort of all church organizations, netted 
$300 to the parish. The Social Circle 
also held a successful Easter sale and 
dinner. A special Communion service 
was held on Holy Thursday evening. 
Easter brought out the usual large con- 
gregation. Twelve members united with 


The Easter collection ex- 
ceeded that of last year. Easter was 
followed by Woman’s Sunday. The 
morning service was in charge of the 
Woman’s Missionary Society, with Mrs. 
Grace Morrison Poole as speaker. We 
have been concentrating our efforts on 
the church school this year with appre- 
ciable results. We have graded the school 
into ten classes with an annual gradua- 
tion from one class to the next. We have 
used the envelope system for two years. 
We believe we are instilling the habit of 
systematic giving to the church and our 
collections have more than doubled. We 
have gained sixteen new members since 
January. Our kindergarten has been 
much improved this year. On Easter 
Sunday they had “Visitation Day,’’ when 
the parents came to observe their worship 
and work. On Jan. 21 seven of our teach- 
ers attended the Institute at Roxbury. 
We use the lantern slides the first Sunday 
in each month and find they aid greatly in 
maintaining interest. Our group of jun- 
ior boys won the basketball champion- 
ship of the Sunday School League of the 
city. They lost only one game out of 
seventeen. On April 12 the Matrons’ 
Club served these boys and their parents 
a banquet in honor of their success. 


the church. 


Michigan 

Lansing.—Rey. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
pastor. On Easter Sunday a splendid 
audience was present at the morning 
service. Lansing Commandery Number 
25, Knights Templars, were guests of 
honor. A children’s choir of sixteen voices 
in new robes made by the women of the 
church, took part in the program. There 
was special vocal and instrumental music, 
a sermon on “One Increasing Purpose,” a 
beautiful display of flowers made possible 
largely through the generosity of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Smith, the reception of seven 
new members into the church. The offering 
exceeded $300—an increase of approxi- 
mately $100 over the previous year. In 
the evening our young people, together 
with the young people of the Plymouth 
Congregational Church, presented the 
pageant, ““The Consecration of Sir Gala- 
had.’”’ On the evening of Good Friday our 
chorus choir, under the direction of Ralph 
W. Toaz, presented the sacred cantata, 
“The Resurrection Hope,” by Carrie B. 
Adams. During Holy Week we co-operat- 
ed with other downtown churches in 
noon-day services in the First Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. Reamon served on the 
committee in charge of arrangements and 
participated in the programs of Monday 
and Tuesday. Largely through the in- 
terest of Mrs. B. B. Neuteboom a Schubert 
Club has been organized. The membership 
is enrolled from our chorus choir and 
others in the church who are interested in 
music. The purpose is twofold, to ac- 
quaint members with the life and works 
of Schubert, and to sponsor a program of 
Schubert music as a part of the world- 
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wide commemoration of Schubert’s one 
hundredth birthday anniversary being 
celebrated this year. Perhaps the most 
notable event of recent months was the 
visit of A. Maude Royden, who was 
brought to the city for a lecture under the 
joint sponsorship of Mr. Reamon, Dr. 
Bishop of the Plymouth Congregational 
Church and Rey. Eric M. Tasman, rector 
of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. Mr. Rea- 
mon has been selected to deliver the high 
school baccalaureate sermon in June. 


Minnesota 

Rochester.—Rev. R. Homer Gleason, 
pastor. Our annual birthday supper was 
held Wednesday at 6.30 April 18. An in- 
vitation in rhyme was sent to each mem- 
ber of the parish requesting as many cents 
as they were years old. This also included 
the children. The tables were decorated 
with emblems representing the months. 
Each sat at the table representing the 
month in which he or she was born. Al- 
though the weather was unfavorable there 
was a good attendance, approximately 
100 sitting down at one time. Mrs. Glea- 
son, the pastor’s wife, is in Peoria arranging 
to have their household goods shipped to 
Rochester, when they will occupy the par- 
sonage. This parish was sorely afflicted 
by the very sudden death of our treasurer, 
Mr. C. C. Case. A man of sterling quali- 
ties and greatly trusted and beloved by 
all. Mr. Case leaves a wife and one daugh- 
ter, a brother and two sisters. 


New York 

Auburn.—Rev. Adelbert E. Allison, 
pastor. Mid-week services were held dur- 
ing Lent with addresses by visiting clergy- 
men, and Easter services were well at- 
tended, and two new members were re- 
ceived. On Sunday, April 15, the pulpit 
was occupied by Rev. John Edwin Price 
of Cincinnati, a former pastor, this being 
his first pastorate after graduating from 
St. Lawrence Seminary. Mr. Price also 
addressed two men’s classes of other 
churches and the Rotary Club while in 
town, and was greeted by many former 
friends and acquaintances. On April 22, 
Mr. Hugh Tigner, a student at St. Law- 
rence, was the preacher. The 95th annual 
meeting of the society April 17 was well 
attended and encouraging reports were 
given by all departments. The three new 
trustees elected were Ray L. Peacock, 
Milo C. Dodge and Maurice Smith, and 
the following were re-elected: Clerk, Mrs. 
Glenn E. Pierce; superintendent of Sun- 
day school, S. Edgar George; collector, 
Miss Mary R. Stevens. Howard G. Pea- 
cock was elected treasurer for the tenth 
successive term. Mr. Allison presented 
his resignation to take effect August first 
next, but by a majority vote this was not 
accepted, and he was granted a leave of 
absence for six months from July first. 


Vermont 


Springfield—Rev. H. Edward Latham, 
pastor. Thirteen members were taken 
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into the church at the special communion 
service the Thursday evening before Eas- 
ter. Easter was observed with special 
music at the several services of the day, 
and a symbolical service at 5 o’clock en- 
titled, ‘“The Consecration of Sir Galahad.” 
This church is prospering, the Sunday 
morning services especially being more 
largely attended than for many years. 
* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued f om page 566) 
form and in the selection of materials this 
book is a vast improvement upon the type 
of commentary available a few years ago. 
The title suggests a discussion of teach- 
ing methods rather than the contents of 
the book. 

HeBaBo Ss: 


Reviews are by: Professor Clayton R. 
Bowen, Th. D., Meadville Theological 
School, Chicago; and the editor of the 


department. 
* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1928 
Previously reported .............. 838 
Lansing, Mich! 22855, 50a. so ee 7 
Auburn} Ng Y20 = ae eee ee 2 
‘Woodstock, Vt: ie teh tae ae 5 
Framingham, Mass. "205. 09e-eoe 3 
Brockton; Masss) 7, 3te5 5 eee ae 12 
Southbridge, Mass) -= en). cece ee 3 
St.Petersburg; Flasy....2. seme 54 
Rutland Ves Se eee 4 
Peoria; Tle s. -5= 5) eee 52 
Total 5c) Sete ee Ne eae 980 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 85. Denver, Col., 
1. Cambridge, Mass., Porter Square, 20. 
Rumford, Maine, 1. Framingham, Mass., 
1. Woodstock, Vt., 2. Total, 110. 


* * 


MR. COWING LEAVES MALDEN 


Rev. Clarence J. Cowing, for nine years 
pastor of the First Universalist Church, 
read his resignation at the morning ser- 
vice yesterday and asked to be released 
on May 25 so that he can accept the pas- 
torate of the First Universalist Church 
at Middleport, N. Y. His last Sunday 
in the pulpit here will be May 20. There 
will be a parish meeting on Friday eve- 
ning to act on the resignation, which will 
undoubtedly be accepted, for he has al- 
ready accepted the new pastorate. 

Rev. Mr. Cowing will succeed Rev. 
Charles C. Blauvelt, who became pastor 
of the Universalist church at Rochester, 
N. Y., on March 25. 

Mr. Cowing is a native of Meriden, 
Conn., and he has been preaching since 
his student days in 1914. He was gradu- 
ated in 1916 from the St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity School of Arts and Letters and 
Theological School. His first pastorate 


_was at Central Square, New York, and 


then he went to Biddeford, Me., from 
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which he came to Malden in 1919 as the 
successor to Rey. Dr. Sykes. He first 
preached here on the third Sunday of 
May, 1919, and he will end his pastorate 
on the third Sunday of May.—Malden 
Evening News, April 23. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 567) 

million for their plan, which is almost 
word for word the contributory plan that 
we were considering. Even the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations has adopt- 
ed a contributory plan, which is convinc- 
ing evidence of its feasibility. 

“As to what we are doing, payments 
are coming in for the pension fund in the 
course of the Five Year Program, but in 
view of the campaign being conducted 
for the Memorial Church it has not been 
deemed wise to come out and try to raise 
funds for the pension system. We are, 
however, soliciting gifts on an annuity 
basis. As soon as the Memorial Church 
campaign is out of the way the next ob- 
jective should be to raise at least a mil- 
lion dollars for the Pension Fund. 

“The preponderance of older men in our 
ministry are immediately eligible to any 
funds available.” 

In the discussion following the address 
considerable emphasis was laid on the 
fact that the church was going ahead with 
a plan which has been deemed impractical 
by the Trustees and their advisers. It was 
felt that people who were asked for con- 
tributions to the Pension Fund might 
hesitate on this account. Dr. van Schaick 
questioned the ethics of beginning to dis- 
tribute pension money without regard to 
need when we did not have enough to 
meet the calls for relief among our minis- 
ters. Dr. Etz explained in this connection 
that just the minute the Board could show 
that it was paying something out on pen- 
sions it would be far easier to secure con- 
tributions. 

Rev. Dean Ellenwood said he was one 
of those who declined to accept the con- 
tributory system, and that he had done 
this because the letter he received had not 
made it clear that the funds were to be 
held by a trust company that could be de- 
pended upon to invest them to the best 
advantage. Dr. van Schaick said that 
this seemed to raise the question as to 
whether or not the investments of the 
Universalist denomination had been well 
managed or not. In his opinion they had 
been handled remarkably well. Dr. Etz 
explained that under the laws of incor- 
poration the finance committee could 
make no investment except in those 
securities which were legal for savings 
banks in New York and Massachusetts. 

The opinion was advanced that the 
reason for the unfavorable reception of 
the contributory plan among the ministers 
was simply a question of mathematics, 
that most of them were carrying all the 
life insurance they could afford to carry 
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and that they would have to give up this 
insurance to pay their contribution to the 
fund. Many feel that if worst comes to 
worst they can look out for themselves, but 
they feel an obligation to look out for 
their families. In order to help solve this 
difficulty Dr. van Schaick suggested exemp- 
tion for the first thousand dollars on the 
same general idea as the income tax. 

Mr. Brush suggested that a non-con- 
tributory plan might be arranged that 
could gradually evolve into a contributory 
system, thereby ‘‘kidding’’ enough of the 
ministers along to join it. 

Mr. Peters urged that information about 
the pension plan be disseminated among 
the churches, and Mr. Etz said that the 
committee was ready to supply speakers 
but that so far there had been very little 
demand for them. 


Dit. 
* * 
INTERDENOMINATIONAL MEET- 
INGS 


The First Universalist Church of Lib- 
erty, Mich., held a series of meetings for 
two weeks commencing Sunday, April 8, 
in which several Protestant denomina- 
tions were represented. Rev. J. H. Rhein- 
gans of the Brooklyn Presbyterian Church 
spoke Sunday night, Rev. John Foglesong 
of the Universalist church, Grand Rapids, 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, and 
Dr. Frank D. Adams of Detroit, Thurs- 
day and Friday nights. The second Sun- 
day and Thursday nights Rev. Albert 
Brown of the Congregational church of 
Jackson was the preacher; Monday, Rev. 
Fred Ambler of the Columbia Baptist 
Church; Tuesday, Rev. Mr. Armstrong 
of the Presbyterian church of Concord, 
Mich.; Wednesday and Friday, Rev. 
Edward C. Downey of the Universalist 
church of Concord. An early report of 
these meetings indicates a large attend- 
ance and unusual interest. 

* * 
MISSION CIRCLES AT BETHANY 
UNION 


A happy afternoon was enjoyed by 
representatives of our Mission Circles in 
the sixth district (covering Medford, 
Chelsea, Charlestown, Everett, Malden, 
Melrose, and Wakefield) and by invited 
guests, on Wednesday, April 25, under 
direction of Mrs. Hendrik Vossema of 
Medford. 

Bethany Union was the meeting-place. 
A delicious luncheon was served by Miss 
Ruth Hersey, our hospitable hostess. 

A round table discussion of ‘‘prob= 
lems and programs’ followed, eagerly 
responded to by members in attendance, 
affording suggestion as well as interest. 
The afternoon session included an address 
by Mrs. Hannah Hume Lee, formerly a 
missionary in India, as were her parents 
and grandparents before her. At present 
she is secretary of Social and Educational 
Relations of the Congregational Church. 

Her plea was for promotion of world 
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peace—possible only as we realize our 
obligation and responsibility as individual 
Christians, to think of our ‘‘world neigh- 
borhood”’ (made such by ever-increasing 
facilities of transportation and com- 
munication), as a “world brotherhood’”’— 
all the nations of the earth children of our 
Father in heaven. 

Prejudices must be subordinated and 
we must study to become intelligent and 
friendly to all races, choosing highest 
types and finest accomplishments for our 
consideration, even as we desire other 
races to choose among our best in citizen- 
ship and attainment. 

Among those present were Miss Emma 
Foster and Mrs. Minnie J. Ayres, former 
presidents of our Women’s National 
Missionary Association, and Miss Tomo 
Murai of Tokyo, whom we are to know 
and love and claim as a member of our 
missionary family in Japan. 

For inspiration and challenge to our best 
endeavor, we commend similar meetings 
and many of them. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


May 8-10. California State Convention, 
dena. 

May 9 and 10. Connecticut State Convention, 
New Haven. 

May 14. Interchurch Fellowship Banquet, Me- 
chanics Hall, Boston. 

May 15-17. Massachusetts State Convention, 
North Attleboro. , 

May 22. Annual Meeting Universalist Histor- 
ical Society, 3.30 p. m., at Stoughton, Mass. 

June 14, 15. Iowa State Convention, Mitchell- 
ville. 

June 17-23. G.S.S,. A. and W. N. M. A. Institute 
at Galesburg, III. 

June 21-24. G.S.S. A. Institute at Barre, Vt. 

June 22-July 1. Y.P.C.U., G.S.S. A. and 
W.N. M. A. Institute at Camp Hill, Ala. 

June 24-27. Universalist Convention Vermont 
and Province of Quebec, Morrisville, Vt. 

July 7-14. Y. P. C. U. Leadership Conference, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 

July 11-18. World Sunday School Association 
Convention, Los Angeles, Cal. 

July 13-21. Camp Murray, Northfield, Mass. 

July 14-18. 40th Annuat Y. P. C. U. Convention, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 

July 19-26. Y. P. C. U. Institute, Ferry Beach, 
Maine. 

July 26-Aug. 4. G. S. S. A. Convention and In- 
stitute, Ferry Beach, Me. 

July 29-Aug. 6. Y. P. C. U. Mid-Wes Institute, 
Plainfield, Ill. 

August 4-11.. W. N. M. A. Institute and Camp 
Cheery, Ferry Beach, Maine. 

Aug. 25-Sept. 8. W.N.M.A., G.S.S. A. and 
Y. P.C. U. Institute at Murray Grove, N. J. 

+ 86 
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CONNECTICUT STATE CONVENTION 


The 96th annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held at New Haven, 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 9 and 10, 1928. 
Holy communion will be observed Thursday morn- 
ing, Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, D. D., presiding, 
and the occasional sermon, ‘“‘God in the Common- 
place,’’ will be preached by Rev. D. E. Trout of 
Meriden. 

On Wednesday at 7.30 p. m., there will be the 
dramatizing of hymns by a group of young people 
from the Norwich church directed by Mrs. A. N. 
Foster. This will be followed at 8.10 by an address, 
“Liberalism To-day,” by Rev. Charles Francis 
Potter of the Church of the Divine Paternity of 
New York City. 


ma | 


The Woman’s Missionary Society of the state 
will meet on Wednesday afternoon at 1.30. Mrs. 
Milo G. Folsom, first vice-president of the Women’s 
National Universalist Missionary Association, will 
speak of ‘“The New Challenge of Missions.” 

A. N. Fosier, Secretary. 
Soe: 
MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE GEN- 
ERAL CONVENTION 


The Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention will meet at the Hamilton Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Monday and Tuesday, May 7 and 8, 
to receive reports and for the transaction of any 
business which may properly come before the meet- 
ing. 

Any matters to be presented at the meeting 
should be in the hands of the Secretary not later than 
May 1, 1928. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 

176 Newbury Sireei, Boston, Mass. « 

* * 
BRITISH CONGREGATIONAL PILGRIMAGE 
June 10-16, 1928 

Sunday, June 10, arrive steamship Celtic. 
vices on shipboard, Boston Harbor. 

Monday, June 11, landing. Visit to Lexington 
and Concord. 

Tuesday, June 12, visits to historic points in Bos- 
ton. Suppers and lawn parties at Congregational 
Churches. 

Wednesday, June 13, pilgrimage to Plymouth. 
Fall River boat to New York. 

Thursday and Friday, June 14 and 15, in New 
York. 

Saturday, June 16, sail for home. 

=e: 
TICKETS AVAILABLE 

Dr. Flint M. Bissell still has several tickets left 
for the banquet of Religious Clubs to be held at 
Mechanics Hall on Monday, May 14. 

= = 


Ser- 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


April 14, Rev. H. B. Robinson transferred to New 
Hampshire subject to approval of that committee. 
George F. Fortier, Clerk. 
oe 
W. U. M. S. OF CONNECTICUT 
The Woman’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Connecticut will hold their annual Convention in 
New Haven May 9 at 1.30 p.m. An imspiring pro- 
gram has been planned and a large delegation is de- 
sired. 
Louise W. Marble, Secretary. 
*x* * 
CONNECTICUT STATE CONVENTION 


The ninety-sixth annual session of the Connect- 
icut Universalist Convention will be held at New 
Haven Wednesday and Thursday, May 9 and 10, 
1928, 

The occasional sermon will be preached by Rev. 
D. E. Trout of Meriden. 

A. N. Foster, Secretary. 
* « 
CALIFORNIA STATE CONVENTION 

The California Universalist Convention will be 
held at Pasadena, May 810. Preacher of Occa- 
sional Sermon, Rev. Clyde Sheldon Shepard, D. D., 
of Los Angeles. 

FP. L. Masseck, Secretary. 
= = 

NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of transfer granted Rev. George H. Welch 
to Pennsylvania. Renewal of ordained clergy- 
men’s license granted Rev. Ethel A. Knapp, of Lock- 
Port. Ordained clergyman’s license granted Rev. 
Ernest Caldecott of Schenectady. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
* = 


INTERCHURCH FELLOWSHIP BANQUET 


At the great Interchurch Fellowship Banquet in 
Mechanics Hall, Monday, May 14, to be addressed 
by Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, William E. Chen- 
ery, M. D., will preside. Grace will be said by 
Rev. Frederick H. Page, D. D., president of the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, prayer 
offered by Rt. Rev. Charles L. Slattery, Bishop of the 
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Diocese of Massachusetts; and the benediction 
Pronounced by Rt. Rev. Joachim Alexopoulos, 
Bishop of the Greek Orthodox Church. Rabbi 
Harry Levi, of Temple Israel, will respond to the 
welcome by President Chenery. The banquet is 
jointly given by the denominational Social Clubs 
and Young Men’s and Women’s Christian and He- 
brew Associations. Two thousand tickets have 
been issued. 
> 


UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Universalist Historical Society will hold its 
94th annual meeting at Stoughton, Mass., on Tues- 
day, May 22, at 3.30 p.m. Speakers: Mr. Murray 
H. Ballou, West Newton, on his grandfather, Rev. 
Massina B. Ballou, Hon. Osear A. Marden of Stough- 
ton, and the Rev. Charles Conklin, D. D., of Can- 
ton, on General Richard Gridley, Pioneer Univer- 
salist Layman. 

* 2 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 69th annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, North Attleboro, Mass., May 
16 and 17, 1928, convening at 7 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention; of life- 
members resident in the state; of three lay delegates 
from each parish in fellowship, which delegates must 
be legal members of the parish they represent; and 
of the officers of the Convention.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 
Invitation 

The North Attleboro Universalist Church extends 
a hearty invitation to Universalists of Massachusetts 
to attend the Convention to be held in their church, 
May 15, 16 and 17. 

Those desiring accommodations should com- 
municate with Mrs. Carrie Baker, 90 Bank St., 
chairman of the Hospitality Committee, not later 
than May 10. Lodging and breakfast will be pro- 
vided in private homes without cost, or, upon ap- 
plication to Mrs. Baker, reservations will be made 
at Hotel Hixon, North Attleboro’s brand new 60- 
room modern hotel which will be open in time for 
the Convention. The room rates at the hotel range 
in prices from $2.00 single to $7.00 double. There 
are a number of connecting suites with connecting 
bath adaptable for parties of three or four. The 
rooms with no bath have running water. 


Directions 


Motor Coach Service from Boston and Provi- 
dence will stop at the church door and will be found 
the most convenient means of transportation. 

The New England Coach leaves Park Square, 
Boston, on the hour, every hour; and leaves Provi- 
dence, from 15 Eddy Street, Biltmore Hotel, on 
the half hour, every hour. The Interstate Coach 
also leaves Providence from 23 Eddy Street, quar- 
ter after the hour, every hour. Round trip ticket 
from Boston to North Attleboro $2.00. 

The following trains may be taken to Attleboro, 
where there will be street car connection 10 minutes 
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after and 20 minutes of the hour to North Attleboro, 
Daylight Saving Time: From Boston (South Sta- 
tion), 8 a. m., arrives in Attleboro, 8.54; 11 a. m., 
arrives 11.53; 4.30 p. m., arrives 5.28; 5.07 p.m., 
arrives 5.59. From Providence, 9.40 a. m., arrives 
10.02; 11 a. m., arrives 11.23; 5.25 p. m., arrives 5.47. 
The following trains will run directly to North 
Attleboro from Boston: Leave South Station, 4.07 
p. m., arrives North Attleboro 5.26; 5.22 p. m., ar- 
tive 6.51. 
+ ot 


W. U. M.S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Official Call 


The forty-third annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts 
will be held at North Attleboro, Mass., on Wednes- 
day, May 16, at 10 a. m., for the election of officers 
for the ensuing year, and for the transaction of such 
other business as may legally come before the meet- 
ing. 

Gertrude S. Elsner, Recording Secretary. 
re? 4 ‘ 
FERRY BEACH RESERVATIONS 


The opening day of the 1928 Ferry Beach season 
is July 7. Following is the program: Older Y. P. 
C. U. Week, July 7-14. Y. P. C. U. Convention 
and Institute, July 14-26. General Sunday School 
Association Convention and Institute, July 26-Aug. 
4 W.U.™M. A. Week, Aug. 4-11. Camp Cheery, 
Aug. 4-11. Boy Scouts Camp, Aug. 11-25. Clos- 
ing Day, Aug. 28. 

Reservations should be sent in as early as pos- 
sible to the secretary of the Ferry Beach Park As- 
sociation, Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, P. O. Box 116, 
Morrisville, Penn. Each reservation must be ace 
companied with $1 membership fee in the Associa- 
tion. “The Ferry Beacher,” the annual booklet 
giving details about the season, will not appear until 
about May 15. Those desiring reservations are 
advised not to wait its appearance but to place 
reservations at once. Notice of assignments will be 
mailed to all on June 1. Please consult depart- 
mental literature, the Christian Leader and Onward, 
for programs and information concerning the con- 
ventions and institutes. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 


Mrs. Susan S. Carrique 

Mrs. Susan S. Carrique of Providence, R. L., 
and a beloved member of the First Church, died on 
April 1, Palm Sunday. She was born and lived in 
Providence all her life. Her husband, Thomas 
Carrique, a soldier of the Civil War, died many 
years ago. She united with the Universalist church 
in 1879 and her love for it and her Christian faith 
blended into an unwavering devotion and loyalty. 

Her funeral was held at noon on Wednesday, 
April 4, her 83d birthday, in the church, and the 
interment was in the North Burial Ground, with 
Rev. William Couden officiating. 

She is survived by her widowed daughter, Mrs. 
Mary Alice Banks, who is very active in the work 
of the First Universalist Church. 
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Participants. 
edition for the congregation. 


100 or more copies, 6 cents each. 


New York 
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DRAMATIC SERVICE OF WORSHIP 


FOR 
PEACE SUNDAY — MAY 20, 1928 
Compiled by the Committee of Worship for Church Schools. 
This is a real service of worship—not a mere pageant—in which the members of the congregation are 
“Master” copies are issued for the principal characters, director, and organist, and there is the “regular” 
“Regular” edition, 1 to 50 copies, 10 cents each; 50 to 100 copies, 8 cents each; 


Sample Copies Sent on Request 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Chicago 
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“Master” copies, 20 cents each. 


San Francisco 
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Educational 
Lombard College Tufts College 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses 
. and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No.1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the Genera] 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
cents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fon which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.’”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
aity.— Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Selentific and Musie 
eourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 
Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES «1 TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 71-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


e 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


Por catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schook 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANELIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding sehos) 
fer young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every 4spart- 
ment of broad culture, Its buildings are eaommodl 
ous and thoroughly equipped for schoel work ané 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, Gtting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commoedl 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestie science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully be 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England tows. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Pranklin, Mase 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University ef Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitery} 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ml. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Bosten 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


From “The Letters of William Roscoe 
Thayer:’’ A ten-year-old boy of one of my 
Cambridge neighbors was fuming over 
his composition. His father suggested that 
it would be easy enough if he would simply 
describe something he had seen. 

“That won’t do,” said the boy. “The 
teacher told us to use figurative language.” 

“What do you understand by that?” 
his father asked. 

“Oh, that’s where you call a rooster a 
chandelier.” 

* * 

The Pulitzer prize for the best typo- 
graphical error published in any Ameri- 
can newspaper in the first two months 
of 1928 is hereby awarded to our esteemed 
Ohio contemporary, the Ansonia Ansonian, 
which reports a sousing revival at the 
Lightsville M. E. Church.—Ohio State 
Journal. 

* * 

Teacher: ‘What do you know of Josh- 
ua?”’ 

Boy: “Joshua was a man who told his 
son to stand still, and he did.”’ 

The only comment on this is that 
Joshua was much more successful than the 
modern father.—Western Christian Ad- 
vocate. 

* * 


Salesman: ‘‘How much is Bill Jones 
good for?”’ 

Credit Man: ‘“‘Does he own an auto- 
mobile?”’ 

Salesman: ‘‘No.” 

Credit Man: ‘‘Let him have all he 
wants.’’—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

* * 

Theodore Roosevelt said a thorough 
knowledge of the Bible was worth more 
than a college education. Remarks Yale 
Record, ‘“‘A thorough knowledge of any- 
thing is worth more than a college educa- 
tion.”’—Christian Register. 

* * 

A cat has nine lives. It also has the 
following names: Mendoza Beaver, Man- 
churian Fox, Peruvian Caracul, Abys- 
sinian Lynx, Bolivian Opossum, Hudson 
Sable, Baby Seal, Aleutian Lynx, Siberian 
Mink, and cat.—Life. 

bd * 

“You're not going to forget me, sir?”’ the 
porter inquired anxiously. 

The departing guest took the out- 
stretched hand and shook it heartily. “‘No,’? 
he returned, ‘‘I’ll write to you.’’—London 
Opinion. 

* * 
When Noah sailed the well-known blue, 
He had his troubles, as well as you; 
For days and days he drove the ark 
Before he found a place to park. 
Hachange. 
* * 

“So you really want me to visit you?” 

“Yes, you must look in. I’ve been 
terribly lonesome since my goldfish died.’ 
—Answers. 
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WEEKLY STORY PAPERS 


Recommended for 


Universalist Sunday Schools by the General Sunday School Association 


The Wellspring 


For Young People of Teen Age 


This weekly has long been famous for 
the appeal of its wholesome stories. These 
stories more than entertain— they set up 
new ideals and help build character. 

Young people today are thinking for 
themselves as never before, on the vitally 
important problems of individual and 
social life. The stimulating discussion 
courses and special articles featured in The 
Wellspring will give them sympathetic 
guidance. 

Single subscription, $1.00 a year 


School subscriptior 
22 cents a quarter, 88 cents a year 


Boyland 
For Junior Boys 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


The Mayflower 


For Beginners and Primary Children 
Approximately four to eight years of age 


Little children love to pore over these pages, reading the 
fascinating stories and looking at the charming illustrations. 


Each paper is crammed full of stories of heroic adventure, 
of dauntless pioneers, of brave knights and of courageous 


makers of history. These stories are designed to help junior 
boys to solve their own problems, but they are in no sense 
“preachy.” There are also articles on wild animals in their 
native haunts, on “things to make,” on radio and electricity, 
and other themes dear to the heart of every boy. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subscription, 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


and playing the new games. Only materials which 

to create desirable attitudes and motives are selected. 

of the stories are simple enough for the “littlest” child te 
enjoy, while others are better fitted for the Primary child. 


They love the handwork suggestions, solving the puzzl 
teri ‘vill tend 


Single subscription, 50 cents a year 
School subscription, 10 cents a quarter, 40 cents a year 


Firelight 
For Junior Girls 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Firelight features fascinating stories of 
boarding-school life, of brave princes and 
beautiful princesses, and of new friends in 
foreign lands. These stories depict valor, 
faithfulness, loyalty, love, and the many 
other virtues. They are not only enter- 
taining; they are an influence for all that 
isgood. There arealso interesting articles 
on “home-making,” camping, athletics, 
nature study, travel, and biography, as 
well as fascinating puzzles and games. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 


School subscription 
15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


Send for sample copies 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 


By Frank Durward Adams, D. D. 
Pastor cf Church of Our Father, Detroit 
President Universalist General Convention 


/ 


Here is a vigorous and stimulating discussion"of four key-note sayings of Jesus: 


‘‘Resist Not Evil’’ “No Thought for the Morrow’’ 
‘“‘Love Your Enemies’’ ‘‘Judge Not’’ 


Two chapters are devoted to each saying, making eight great lessons in spiritual 
culture. 


Third 
Edition 


Third 
Edition 


- 


The book is designed primarily for the general reader, and is written in a popular, 
intensely interesting style and without technical terms or phraseology. Yet it is admir- 
ably adapted for use in classes or study groups. Following each chapter are suggested 
exercises for individual practise and demonstration. 


Cloth binding. Price $1.00. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


204 pages. 
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